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CaapteR XIX. 
THE SUNSTROKE. 


TRAVELLER in a tropical country goes about for days, or 
months, and braves the sun and the climate, and suffers 
nothing ; perhaps, if he be of a specially hardy mould, scarcely 
thinks about such a thing as danger. Suddenly one day he is cleft 
down by a sunstroke. Why that day more than another? The 
conditions were the same to all appearance for him all the days before. 
So many days that could be counted, so many sun-rays that could not 
be counted, had shone on his unharmed head; and why on this one 
particular day does this one particular ray cleave him down? 
Was that sunbeam charged from all eternity before to do the work, 
as Madame de Sévigné declares the cannon-ball to have been that 
struck down the great Turenne ? 

The question is asked now & propos only of so unhistoric and 
unimportant a person as Clarkson Fielding. He had been out 
and about the world for many years, young as he still was; he had 
been his own master almost since he was a boy; he had seen many 
countries ; he was fond of making acquaintances everywhere ; he 
must have met and known, on a moderate computation, some 
hundreds of pretty women, and he had never until now felt one 
real thrill or pang of love. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
many of these women were not handsomer and cleverer than 
Gabrielle Vanthorpe; and yet it was the ray from Gabrielle’s 
kindly eyes that gave him his sunstroke. The thing might not 
have been surprising if he were one who disliked women and 
kept aloof from them, and was at last drawn, or dragged, into 
companionship with a woman, and so fell the easier victim. It 
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would not have been surprising if he were one who had a low 
opinion of women generally, and was at length suddenly forced to 
see that there was one woman at ‘least deserving of a better 
judgment. But Fielding had always liked the society of women, so 
long as they were easy and agreeable. He liked to be on pleasant 
terms of camaraderie with an intelligent woman of any class ; 
and even if she were not particularly intelligent, as in the case of 
Janet Charlton, he liked her if she were genial and friendly. He 
was never conscious of having been shy or constrained in the 
society of women: there never was a time when he could not have 
looked a girl straight in the face; there never was, until now, a 
time when his pulse would have quickened by one beat at meet- 
ing or parting with a woman, except as it might have quickened 
at meeting or parting with some man, his friend. Not that he 
had not had flirtations and what are called love affairs. He was 
far too curious a student of human nature not to put himself in 
the way of such experiences; but he had never found his rest 
much disturbed by them. The moment he saw Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe he fell in love with her. It did not even take him 
long to be conscious to the full of what had happened. 

He did not by any means like the new sensation. It disturbed 
him; it was opposed to all his ways; it marred his easy enjoy- 
ment of life; it was a new and strange element disarranging the 
established economy of his irresponsible existence. He had known 
himself, or had fancied he knew himself, for some time, and had 
never supposed he could turn into a fond lover. Besides, when 
the new sensation came, it seemed utterly out of the question to 
suppose it could lead to anything more than simple disturbance 
to himself. He did not even stop for one moment to contemplate 
the possibility of Gabrielle Vanthorpe falling in love with him, and 
marrying him. It may as well, indeed, be said that if the 
possibility had occurred to his mind at the earlier stages of their 
acquaintance, it would have brought him little comfort. He did 
not want to be married ; he did not think he was by any means 
the sort of person to undertake the responsibility of a married 
life. It seemed to him as much out of keeping with ali his 
schemes and ideas of existence, as to be governor of the Bank of 
England, or Chancellor of the Exchequer. How was a man to 
know, he had sometimes thought in other days, whether he would 
like to be married or not? A woman might be very good 
company for an hour or two, but every day and for ever? He 
rather sympathised with the American lady who declined to get 
married on the ground that she couldn’t have a man always 
dangling at her heels. He did not feel the least anxiety to have 
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a woman always dangling at his heels. It would be intolerable 
when the thing was done to know that it could not be undone, and 
had to be tolerated. 

Therefore, when Fielding became conscious of the new sensation, 
he chafed against it vehemently. He tried hard to shake himself 
loose of it; perhaps we may say to laugh himself out of it. He 
tried not to believe init. For a while he really did not, or would 
not, believe in it. Death is a thing for others, not for us—that we 
allknow. Thestrange new pain that would seem to us significant 
beyond misapprehension for another, cannot be death for us—oh, 
no, it is impossible; it is this, it is that, it cannot be death. So 
it was at first with Fielding and his new sensation. It could not 
be love: absurd, impossible. But after a little there was no mis- 
taking the thing; and Fielding looked the reality fairly in the 
face, and saw that his time too had come, and that the whole condi- 
tions of his life had changed. Not poppy, nor mandragora, could 
ever again steep his senses so in forgetfulness that the time to 
come should be as the time that was now gone for ever. 

Perhaps the worst of it was that the past life seemed now as 
barren in his eyes as the future. It seemed far worse: it seemed 
odious as well as barren. He hated the recollection of the 
experiences he had gone through; the pitiful amusements, 
the ignoble companionships, the worthless enterprises, the vapid 
love of change, the selfish pursuit of pleasures and whims— 
and ob, such tasteless pleasures, such paltry whims! His 
brother now seemed to him a thousand times superior, for all his 
oddities and his nonsense. Wilberforce had some purposes of 
practical good, at least. He bustled and fussed and busied himself 
about schemes which, if they came to anything, would do good to 
somebody. Nobody on earth would be the better for his, Clark- 
son Fielding’s, having lived ; or need care twopence if he were dead. 

It is perhaps needless to say that some, at least, of Fielding’s 
respect for the schemes of Sir Wilberforce came from his observa- 
tion of the respect with which Gabrielle Vanthorpe listened to 
them. Gabrielle, as we know, held nothing alien from her which 
in the slightest degree concerned the good, or even the comfort, 
of a man and a brother; and she had always listened with an 
interest, the more flattering because it was genuine, to Sir 
Wilberforce’s expositions of the good he was about to confer on 
civilised mankind, by his various applications of practical science 
to the improvement of the conditions of every-day life. Fielding 
began to grow more and more full of regard for Wilberforce. In 
proportion to the strength of his old reluctance to come nearjhis 
brother was now the revulsion of feeling towards him. Through 
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half his life Fielding had made up his mind that his elder brother 
disliked him, and was glad to be rid of him, and would be sorry 
to see him again ; and now that he found Wilberforce so simple, 
so straightforward, so affectionate in his peculiar way, the heart of 
the younger man went out towards him with a remorseful 
tenderness. No one could have obliged Fielding more than by 
trying to injure Sir Wilberforce, and giving him, Fielding, a 
chance of getting at the wrong-doer. He felt as if he ought to be 
taking care of Wilberforce, who was so much his senior; for there 
was something unspeakably boyish, not to say childlike, in 
Wilberforce’s oddities and fads, and unnecessary unresting activity. 

* Tell you what, Clarkson,’ the elder said one day as they were 
leaving Gabrielle Vanthorpe, ‘that’s one of the nicest women I 
know. You don’t think so, no? why not, Clarkson? why not?’ 

‘I didn’t say she wasn’t one of the nicest women I knew,’ 
Fieiding said; ‘I think she is the best woman I ever saw, and 
the most beautiful too, and the cleverest, and the sweetest, and 
the dearest—and anything else you like, Wilberforce. I’m open 
to a competition to see who can say the most in her praise, like two 
of the shepherds in Virgil singing the praises of some idyllic girl.’ 

‘No, I don’t think I’ll venture to compete, Clarkson—you had 
always more of the literary turn than I, my boy; and I never 
could care anything about these things of Virgil; stupidest things 
in the world they seem to me: I suppose you do really like them, 
since you say you do; but I give you my word, I never could see 
anything in them but silly stuff, don’t you know ?’ 

‘What do they prove, after all?’ Clarkson asked ironically, 
thinking of Newton and ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

‘Exactly,’ Wilberforce said very contentedly; ‘there it is; 
what do they prove? Why, look here, Clarkson, these Romans, do 
you know, with their poets, and their Tityruses, and Amaryllises, 
and all that lot, they hadn’t a chimney to their houses. Call that 
greatness? I don’t.’ 

‘Well, if I don’t agree with you in all that, I do agree with 
you about Mrs. Vanthorpe, Wilberforce; I think her a charming 
woman, and a woman with a character and a heart.’ 

‘Glad to hear you say so, Clarkson; you have seen the world 
and cities and all that, like who is it—Ulysses or somebody —and 
you ought to be a judge of character. A man might do worse 
than marry Mrs. Vanthorpe; eh, Clarkson, don’t you think so ?’ 

Fielding was surprised at this remark, and looked into his 
brother’s face. Wilberforce was quite unmoved. 

‘Tell you what, Clarkson, I wish she would marry me; I do 
indeed, Iam not much of a marrying man; but I suppose a man 
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will be expected to marry some time or other. It’s a sort of 
social duty one owes, I take it; people will look for it ; and I think 
it is about time for me to be making up my mind. I am not like you 
with all the world before me ; I’m getting on, you know. I have been 
thinking of this a good deal lately ; ever since I came to know her.’ 

Fielding murmured out something about its being very 
natural and very proper, and doing equal honour to the head and 
heart of somebody; he did not exactly explain whom he meant. 
He was indeed much bewildered. 

*She’s the nicest woman I ever knew,’ Sir Wilberforce went 
on; ‘much the nicest. She has no stuff and nonsense about her; 
and she takes an interest in things; I never knew so young a 
woman take such an interest in things. She would make a 
capital wife. A deuced deal younger than I am, of course; but I 
don’t think that is a matter of any consequence; and then, having 
been left a widow all at once, you know, there’s a kind of gravity 
about her, so that one doesn’t think of her exactly as if she were a 
mere girl, you know; and there wouldn’t appear all the discrepancy 
that there is.’ 

Fielding had indeed often noticed that the peculiar condi- 
tions of her life had given a sort of sweet gravity to Gabrielle’s 
manner that made her seem less young, less like a girl, than she 
really was. Still, the idea of a marriage between her and Sir 
Wilberforce seemed to him something preposterous. 

‘ Of course, this is all between ourselves, Clarkson; I have only 
been thinking of it in a vague sort of way, you know; I wouldn’t 
mention it to anyone but you for all the world. I don’t know, of 
course, whether she would have me. I am not the sort of fellow 
a handsome young woman would be likely to fall in love with; I 
know that pretty well, not being quite a fool, Clarkson. But then 
I could offer her a good position, you know, and money enough ; and 
I fancy I shouldn’t make half a bad husband ; and a woman might 
do worse, mightn’t she, Clarkson? eh, eh? don’t you think so?’ 

Clarkson really did think so. He thought a woman might do 
a great deal worse than marry his honest, kindly, fussy brother ; 
and he said as much with emphasis. 

‘Thank you, Clarkson; thank you very much; I know you 
mean what you say.—Well, we'll think it over. You know, when 
one has gone to all this trouble, and has had all these houses 
arranged as perfectly as the practical science of the day can make 
them, one is bound, I suppose, to put a woman over them, isn’t he? 
people will expect it; people willexpect it. Don’t you think so?’ 

The conversation threw Fielding into a contemplative mood. 
That was one of the nights when he first went back to his old 
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lodgings in Bolingbroke Place. He found his way into his den 
unseen and unnoticed by the Charltons, or any one, and he began, 
almost without thinking of it, to put a few things together, as a 
man does who is preparing for a journey. Would she marry Wilber- 
force? he kept asking himself. Why not? There could hardly be 
a better fellow; and it would be absurd to suppose that any 
woman in Gabrielle’s position could be wholly indifferent to the 
attractions of a title and great wealth. And what if she did marry 
Wilberforce? w hy should he, Fielding, feel in any way astonished, 
or shocked, or grieved? He had not ; thought of the possibility of 
her marrying any one, but was it at all likely she would remain, 
or be allowed to remain, in mere unmeaning widowhood all her 
life? She was only a girl yet; why should she not marry ? 
Exactly ; why should she not? Yet the thought of such a thing 
seemed to make Fielding weary of the san; seemed to make the 
stars lose their fire. His impulse was to go away; go away at 
once, and never come back. With all his joyous temperamen%, his 
general good spirits, and his indomitable ease and familiarity of 
manner to ali comers, he had a great deal of nervousness and 
sensitiveness in his composition, and was liable to intervals of 
‘profound depression. There is a preposterous Englishman in a 
once famous French novel, of whom it is told that his mother 
always called him ‘poor sensitive;’ such was the tender and 
delicate melancholy of his insular nature; he was, if we are not 
mistaken, a Lancashireman. Now, Fielding’s young mother, while 
greatly amused at this French idea of a typical Lancashireman— 
a class of person towards whom she felt but slight attraction—was 
yet pleased to discern in her boy, even at his thoughtless years, 
something of that sensitive nature, so rare among Englishmen, and 
she loved to call him ‘ poor sensitive.’ Some of her friends laughed 
at her, seeing how healthy, strong, and fearless the boy was 
growing up, seeing that there never was a dog, however uncouth or 
savage, that he could not play with at first, date not a colt he 
could not ride ; no man or woman he could not question and get into 
talk with. But the mother knew something about the true nature of 
her boy, for all that. She had had the benefit of all his little con- 
fidences ; she had known how he would creep into her arms and cry 
because of supposed slights that no one but she ever thought he had 
felt; because of pathetic scenes or suggestions that no one but she 
could ever have fancied likely to touch him. She had known how 
some music affected him; and some lines of poetry. She had known 
him to be so much affected by a little poem he once found in a 
country newspaper that she had to steal it away from him, to keep 
him from reading it again and again, and always with tears, although 
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the poem did not contain a single allusion to the stock subiects 
of the pathetic by which children are commonly affected. The 
lines were from some collection of poems with which she was not 
acquainted, and no name was attached to them in the newspaper ; 
but. Fielding found out years and years after that they were 
by William Blake. His mother was not so far wrong when she 
called him poor sensitive, half in jest, half in earnest, after the 
man in the ‘Juif Errant.’ It was this very sensitiveness which 
nobody but his mother saw in him that drove him away from his 
father’s house in resentment of fancied slights, in anticipation of 
injustice that he now saw would never have been done. 

Yet he rallied again after the talk with Wilberforce, and 
schooled himself into a saner mood, and he went back to his 
brother’s house, and visited Gabrielle again, as we have seen, and 
resolved to think no more of the matter. But he was greatly hurt 
at first by Gabrielle’s manner to him the morning when she bade 
him defiance in defence of the beauteous Paulina; and he went 
back to his den that night, and tried a joyous supper with the 
Charltons, and made up his mind that he must leave England at. 
once. It was not any better with him when, thinking over all that 
had passed, he began to see that Gabrielle had been very much in 
the right, and had shown, even in her unwisdom and her quixotry, 
just that chivalrous spirit which he so much admired in her. The 
more foolish her conduct appeared in a worldly sense, the more 
generous, the more truly like herself it showed to him. He began 
to think how very like she was to the kind of ideal character which, 
in his days of fanciful boyhood, he used to set out as the model on 
which to mould himself. He began to be sentimental and egotistic 
then and there, and to declare that she was like his better self— 
that Providence had sent her to be a better self to him; and that 
only perverse chance, and the world, and the devil, could have come 
between him and her. But this highflown mood soon sank, fell 
into the marsh of reality. ‘She doesn’t care for me; not one 
straw,’ he told himself; ‘I know that well enough: why should she? 
how could she ? I have never done anything such a woman could 
care about. Wilberforce is a thousand times a better fellow in 
every sense. JI wish she had never brought us together—such a 
good fellowas he is; and now the moment I have found him, I 
must lose him again. I wish I had never seen her. I was happy 
before I saw her—oh, no, I was not. I can only be happy by 
remembering her. What an ass Iam!’ 

This was the only conclusion at all satisfactory at which he 
could arrive. There are two famous mortals whom the magic of 
woman translates into the form of the ass. One is Bully Bottom ; 
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the other, and much older, is the hero of Apuleius. Bottom did 
not know of his ass’s head; his elder brother in misfortune was 
only too conscious of the change that had been wrought in him. 
Some thought of this was whimsically passing through the brain of 
Fielding. ‘ At least,’ he said, ‘I am like the fellow in Apuleius; if 
I am an ass, I know it.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


SIR WILBERFORCE’S INTERVENTION. 


WnuEN the excitement of her discussion with Fielding was over, 
and she had formally proclaimed herself the protectress of Paulina 
against the world, Gabrielle began to feel a little dispirited and 
blank. She was convinced that she had been in the right, and 
that she could not have acted otherwise; but she was sorry to 
have had to act in any way that might offend Fielding. 
She became more and more sorry for it as, during the course of the 
next day or two, Paulina kept insinuating explanations of Fielding’s 
dislike of her in amanner which was not clear enough to challenge 
any comment, and which Gabrielle felt she had better decline to 
‘encourage by any manner of notice. She felt herself more inclined 
every hour to shrink from close contact with Paulina. The house 
seemed to have been made unwholesome by the strange woman’s 
presence. Gabrielle lay awake at nights thinking with a strong 
sense of repugnance that Paulina was sleeping not very far off. 

Fielding she did not expect to see soon again. She could not 
even desire to see him as long as Paulina remained in the house. 
It was a great sacrifice, she thought, to have displeased him for the 
sake of Paulina. Yet she could not bring herself to believe that 
it was any part of her duty to accept unproved accusations against 
this poor outcast of respectability, or to turn Paulina out of doors 
as a sacrifice to the proprieties and the conventionalities of the 
world. But like all women, even the strongest and bravest, she 
felt it a terrible trial to have to stand up alone against the 
opinions of her little world. She could not but remember too 
that, of all men she had ever met, Fielding seemed the least likely 
to be governed by any servile regard for the mere conventionalities 
of society. 

It was a great relief to her when one morning she saw Sir 
Wilberforce ride up to her gate. He looked so stout and strong, 
so healthy and rosy, ashe checked his horse and was preparing to 
dismount, that his very presence seemed an antidote against morbid 
thoughts and fearsome misgivings. She remembered at that 
moment a saying of Lady Honeybell’s—‘ Eh, my dear, your 
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woman’s-rights theory and your woman’s independence are all 
very well for fair weather; but when anything is going wrong, it’s 
a great comfort to have a man in the house to advise with.’ Sir 
Wilberforce seemed to be just the sort of man a woman would like 
to have in the house under any untoward circumstances requiring 
firm counsel. Gabrielle found herself almost admiring him as 
she saw him get off his horse; and she went promptly to her 
drawing-room to welcome him. If he had been at all a vain man, 
he might, with such purposes as he had communicated to his 
brother, have drawn cheering auguries from the evident pleasure 
with which Gabrielle received him. 

‘Mrs. Vanthorpe, can you tell me what has become of my 
brother Clarkson ? he hasn’t turned up now for two days.’ 

Gabrielle felt confused somehow, she could not tell why. 
Perhaps she wondered why Sir Wilberforce should have asked her 
anything about his brother. 

‘He sometimes goes off to the place he used to live in—the 
place where you saw him first,’ Sir Wilberforce explained; ‘ but 
he always came back the next morning. Don’t know why he ever 
went there, I’m sure; said it kept up his title to independence, or 
something of the kind; queer fellow, Clarkson; always was; you 
understand his ways as well as I do, Mrs. Vanthorpe,I dare say. 
But this time he hasn’t come back, and I haven’t heard anything 
about him, and I ask you, Mrs. Vanthorpe, because the last time I 
saw him he told me he was going to call on you—two days ago.’ 

‘ But, Sir Wilberforce, you don’t think, I hope, that we have 
been murdering him secretly, Miss Elvin and I?’ 

‘No, no, I can assure you; nothing of the kind; never thought 
of such a thing, give you my honour. But did he call on you that 
day ?’ 

‘ Yes, he was here for a short time,’ Gabrielle said, remember- 
ing with a sort of compunction that they had had something like 
a quarrel; ‘and I am afraid we did not part the very best of 
friends, Sir Wilberforce ; but that wouldn’t account for his not 
going back to your house, would it ?’ 

‘You didn’t part the best of friends? how was that, I should 
like to know. I hope it wasn’t Clarkson’s fault. I don’t think it 
could have been, Mrs. Vanthorpe, if you'll pardon me for saying 
so much; because, don’t you know, Clarkson thinks the world and 
all of you. You should hear him talk.’ 

‘It was not his fault altogether, Sir Wilberforce ; but I don’t 
think it was all my fault either.’ 

‘Tell us all about it,’ Sir Wilberforce said, with a good- 
humoured bluntness, drawing a seat close to her and bestowing 
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himself to listen, as if her consenting to tell him all about it were 
a mere matter of course. 

Gabrielle, now sadly in want of a confidant, was only too glad 
to get one of Sir Wilberforce’s mature years. She had been 
making up her mind to send for Major Leven; she had almost 
thought of going to Mrs. Leven and appealing to her feelings. 
Now she did not attempt to resist Sir Wilberforce’s frank 
appeal; and she told him the whole story, beginning pretty well 
at the beginning, so far as she knew it. She told him what 
Clarkson had advised her to do with Paulina, and wound up by 
asking simply, ‘ Now, Sir Wilberforce, you know it all—and what 
am I to do with this poor woman ?’ 

Sir Wilberforce thought the matter gravely over, and shook his 
head more than once. 

‘I fancy Clarkson was right, you know,’ he said at last; ‘he 
must have known a deal more about her than you or I, Mrs. 
Vanthorpe ; and he isn’t an unkindly fellow, Clarkson.’ 

‘But he says she really is what she professes to be—she really 
is my brother’s widow, Sir Wilberforce.’ 

‘ Just so, just so; exactly; that may be all right enough; but 

’ that isn’t the point so far as you are concerned, don’t you see?’ 

‘I don’t see it by any means; I think it is the very point, Sir 
Wilberforce. Iam afraid you are just as bad as he. How can you 
both be so unkind to this poor woman ?’ 

‘Why, you see, it’s partly, I dare say, because we both think 
more of you than we do of her. She may have been your brother’s 
wife and yet she mayn’t be by any means the sort of person for you 
to have in your house. Young fellows when they go abroad to 
these places, you know, are apt to pick up with such extraordinary 
kind of women, and marry them, by Jove, before they know where 
they are, or what they are doing. I say, wasn’t it lucky Clarkson 
didn’t fall in love with any woman of that sort? If he did, he’s 
just the man to marry her, I fancy.’ 

‘But about this poor creature—you see we are only conjectur- 
ing all these dreadful things, Sir Wilberforce.’ 

‘I dare say Clarkson knew a good deal more than he said; he 
couldn’t well tell you, you know. Why doesn’t this person go to 
the mother of her husband? there would be the place for her— 
she hasn’t any claim on you.’ 

‘She says so; she is very honest,’ pleaded Gabrielle. 

‘Then, why does she com> to you? why doesn’t she go to the 
other lady ?’ 

‘ Well, perhaps because she fancied I might be more sympathe- 
tic; or she heard of me first.’ 
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* Not a bit of it; excuse me, I don’t mean to say you are not 
sympathetic ; but that isn’t her reason for settling down on you. 
It’s because there is no man here to deal with. Let her go to Major 
Leven; let him tackle her.’ 

Gabrielle could not help thinking that Major Leven would be 
about as easily talked over as anybody in the world. 

‘I was going to write to Major Leven,’ she said; ‘ Iam anxious 
that he should come and see this poor woman.’ 

‘I'll see her,’ Sir Wilberforce said, rising from his chair with an 
air of business-like promptitude. ‘I understand all that sort of 
thing; I’ve been a magistrate since before you were born, I dare 
say. Whereisshe? I'll go to her.’ 

‘ T will ask her to come, if you wish—’ 

‘No, no, my dear lady; you mustn’t be present, if you please. 
I should much rather talk to her myself. Tell your servant to 
show me to where she is. I'll soon get to know all about the 
whole affair.’ 

Sir Wilberforce was evidently about to enter on a formal 
examination of Paulina, after the regular fashion of a county 
justice of the peace interrogating some new tramp or alien beggar 
who has ventured within his jurisdiction. 

Gabrielle could not repress a smile. 

‘But I don’t think she would like to be taken in that way, 
Sir Wilberforce. It is very kind of you to try to relieve me of 
some trouble ; but would it be fair to my brother’s widow to treat 
her as if she were a person of suspicious character? She is here as 
a guest and not as a prisoner.’ 

Sir Wilberforce shook his head and sat down again. 

‘Where do you keep your property,’ he asked—‘ jewels and 
things—plate and things? plate at the bank?’ 

‘Everything of that kind that I have is in this house—-not 
much, Sir Wilberforce,’ said Gabrielle, smiling and likewise blush- 
ing. His good-humoured, brusquwe, dictatorial way was not to be 
resisted, even although Gabrielle began to think that he was 
looking on her as a fool. 

* Never do, never do,’ Sir Wilberforce went on. ‘ Ridiculous 
to have a place like this with only women. Coachman even—does 
he sleep on the premises?’ ’ 

‘Mr. Bramble does; he is my housekeeper’s husband, Sir 
Wilberforce.’ 

‘That old man I saw the other day? Well, he would not be 
much good, I fancy.’ 

‘But, Sir Wilberforce, really it isn’t a case of standing siege. 
The house isn’t going to be attacked by the forty thieves—and 
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even if it were, I don’t see how poor Paulina’s being here would be 
likely to make things any the worse. She’s not in league with 
the captain of the band. This house is not.a grange.’ 

‘Not a what?’ Sir Wilberforce asked. He was not strongon 
Shakespeare. 

‘Well, I mean it isn’t like a lonely country house. Besides, 
this poor Paulina—what on earth is there about her that makes 
you all go wild with suspicion ? you are as bad as your brother.’ 

‘You don’t know much about this sort of people; and you are 
so awfully good-natured, you know. Well, do you think I mayn’t 
see this person and talk with her a little ?’ 

‘TI shouldn’t like to have her shown off like a wild animal, Sir 
Wilberforce; or to have her treated as if she were a prisoner. Do 
please to understand that she is my sister-in-law, who has been 
guilty of no greater crime, so far as I know, than that of coming to 
ask me to help her in making herself known to her husband’s 
mother.’ 

‘Well, look here; the best thing you can do is to comply with 
her wish at once. Turn her over on Major Leven and his wife ; 
they will understand how to deal with her much better than you 
ean. Tell you what, Mrs. Vanthorpe: if you will allow me, I will 
call on Major Leven at once. I'll go over there now, and tell him 
all about the whole affair, and let him come and see this woman. 
It really is his business much more than yours, don’t you know.’ 

Gabrielle could not dispute this fact. Sir Wilberforce’s offer 
relieved her of a difficulty. She was really growing much 
distressed by the presence of Paulina. There was no talk of 
Paulina’s returning to her lodgings, or sending for her child. 
When Gabrielle asked her about the boy she only evaded any 
answer, or laughed and assured her the boy was all right, and that 
he was to be brought over to her the very next day, and that he 
should stay there if Gabrielle liked him. But the boy did not 
make his appearance all the same, and Gabrielle could not 
but remember Fielding’s urgent advice to her to press for some 
information about the child. In other ways too the companionship 
of Paulina became distressing. She talked with the maids a great 
deal, and asked them a variety of questions and made odd jokes 
with them. She rang her bell incessantly, and sometimes 
apparently for no other purpose than to have a chat with any of 
the servants; unless, indeed, when she wanted a little dry sherry 
or some soda-water with a dash of brandy. She scowled so 
fiercely at Miss Elvin more tban once that that young lady 
declared herself in bodily fear of Paulina, and protested that 
Paulina would certainly murder some one before she left the house. 
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Gabrielle despised these terrors, and was determined that she 
would not be frightened out of sheltering Paulina as long as 
nothing worse than lack of polite manners could be ascribed to 
her; but in the meantime her presence seemed to vulgarise the 
very atmosphere. It was a great relief, therefore, to Gabrielle when 
Sir Wilberforce took on himself the task of calling on Major 
Leven, and directing his attention to Paulina. Gabrielle liked Sir 
Wilberforce so much, and thought him so kind and fatherly, that 
she did not mind in the least making use of his volunteered 
intervention. Nothing could be more remarkable than the manner 
in which she seemed to have struck up a friendship with him. 
They might have been uncle and niece, she thought, so free and 
friendly and trusting they were. She might have been his ward 
and he her guardian. Truly it is to be observed that Gabrielle had 
rather a rapid way of striking up friendships and of making con- 
fidants ; and perhaps if Sir Wilberforce had known how quickly her 
likings were formed, he would have felt less gratified by her manifest 
liking for him. The liking was manifest, however, and he rode 
away very cheery and delighted to do her a service. He sang in 
imagination a sort of ‘ Tirra-Lirra,’ like a middle-aged Lancelot of 
the more than middle-aged nineteenth century, as he went on his 
way to Major Leven. It must be owned that Gabrielle did 
actually cast a glance from one of her windows after him as he 
trotted off, looking firm and healthful and magisterial, with 
his sleek groom behind him—just the very model, to all outward 
seeming, of the man a young woman in perplexity would rely on 
for comfort and aid. 

‘ Absurd to have her living all alone in that sort of way,’ the 
stout Sir Lancelot said to himself as herodeon. ‘ Never do, never 
do.’ Then his spirits began to sing ‘ Tirra-Lirra’ again. 


Cuaprer XXI, 


EXORCISED, 


Way had Clarkson Fielding been so unwise as to argue and 
endeavour to convince Gabrielle? He should not have discussed 
the question of Paulina’s treatment: he should have done some- 
thing forthwith, and confronted Gabrielle with accomplished 
realities. For all that experience of men and cities on which Sir 
Wilberforce had complimented him, he had not anything like the 
knowledge of how to deal with women which came instinctively to 
his home-keeping brother’s homely wits. Sir Wilberforce made up 
his mind at once that it would ‘never do’ to have Paulina saddled 
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on Gabrielle; that when Clarkson spoke against the woman there 
must be matter in it; and he decided that she must be got out of 
the house directly. 

The end proved to be very easily brought about. Paulina’s 
little plot was soon exploded. As she would probably have put it 
herself, ‘ the game was up’ ina moment. A very brief investiga- 
tion conducted by Major Leven, at the instigation and with the 
companionship of Sir Wilberforce, and with the help of Scotland 
Yard, turned far too much light on the immediate plans of Philip 
Vanthorpe’s widow. To begin with, her one child had died before 
she came to Europe, and she had been in active negotiation, with 
the help of the woman in whose house she lodged on the Surrey 
side, to supply his place with a hired darling, in order to establish 
an irresistible claim on Mrs. Leven and the family generally. 
That was enough. Into her past life there was no need to enquire 
closely. Sir Wilberforce prudently suggested that the less anyone 
now knew about it the better. It was arranged, however, that she 
should be offered a small yearly sum, provided she took herself away 
from London and did not notoriously misconduct herself. But to 
this proposal the high-souled Paulina replied by snapping her 
fingers in the face of Major Leven who made it, and informing 
him that she was not to be kept quiet on such terms as that. She 
now boldly assumed the responsibility of her little plot: to adopt 
her own expression, she ‘ faced the music.’ She avowed that, as her 
child was dead, she meant to have hired another one, ‘ to gammon 
the old lady,’ and she laughed boisterously at the severe language 
which Major Leven began to use in reprobation of her conduct. 

‘Keep your twopenny-halfpenny allowance ’—such were her 
irreverent words—‘I’ll have the pleasure of making your lives 
miserable for it. Look out for me, Major; tell the old lady she’ll 
hear from me once or twice before all’s done. Tell her she hasn’t 
heard the last of Paulina Vanthorpe, not by a long way.’ 

‘There are laws in this land, Madame,’ Major Leven said with 
dignity. 

_ €So there are, old boy, and mother-in-laws too,’ the undaunted 
Paulina replied, ‘and I mean to go for one of them one of these 
days.’ 

‘I presume I need not say that you are to leave Mrs. 
Vanthorpe’s house ?’ Major Leven said. 

‘Mrs. Vanthorpe hasn’t a house to leave.’ 

‘ This house,’ Major Leven said with emphasis, 

‘This house ain’t Mrs. Vanthorpe’s; Mrs. Vanthorpe’s rich 
relations are turning her out of house and home; she may go and 
lie in the streets for all they care; I am Mrs. Vanthorpe.’ 
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Major Leven winced, but he could not dispute the accuracy of 
her statement. 

‘I mean Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe,’ he said. 

‘You ought to say what you mean,’ was Paulina’s comment. 

‘ You will leave this house, of course ?’ 

‘Tl settle all that with my sister-in-law Gabrielle,’ Paulina 
replied grandly. ‘ She’s the only Christian in the lot.’ 

Even Major Leven was displeased with Gabrielle. He could 
not but think that she had in some way brought this dreadful 
woman on them all, and made them ridiculous and exposed them 
to an almost unlimited possibility of shame and scandal. Gabrielle 
did not venture to ask him what Mrs. Leven said about the whole 
affair. In truth, Mrs. Leven had not said much. She resolutely 
declined from first to last to see Paulina, or to have anything 
whatever to do with her, beyond making the offer of the annual 
grant which Paulina had so contemptuously spurned. Her words 
about Gabrielle were few and harsh. ‘ Will you ask that mad 
girl,’ she said to Major Leven, ‘to cease once for all from trying 
to bring further disgrace on the family of her dead husband?’ 
Major Leven did not bear this message to Gabrielle. He did not 
say that, whenever his wife spoke of her now, she only called 
her ‘that mad girl.’ But he did remonstrate with Gabrielle 
firmly and somewhat sadly on her impulsiveness; and she felt his 
words keenly. Major Leven saw dreadful things looming in the 
future. He wished very much Paulina had taken the money: he 
wished they had offered her more at first. He felt sure she would 
be as good as her word, and would try to inflict all manner of 
annoyance upon them. He even feared she would not leave 
Gabrielle’s house.. He spoke of his fear to Gabrielle. 

‘ Hadn’t I better do something, Gabrielle ? She can be got out 
of the house, you know, if she won’t go quietly. But I don’t see 
how you are to manage with her. You are far too soft. She 
will easily talk you over. Hadn’t I better take some steps ?’ 

‘Thank you, no,’ Gabrielle said quietly. ‘If I have brought 
this on myself, I can get out of it myself. I don’t believe the 
poor creature is so bad as you all appear to think. Iam not in 
the least afraid of her. I have more faith in human nature than 
even you, Major Leven, although you used to teach me once that 
above all things one must not lose faith in the better part of 
human nature.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, yes,’ Major Leven said, a little softened; * but 
that was in dealing with untutored aboriginal races, you know, and 
not in the case of creatures spoiled by the neglect of society— 
having all the viciousness of our effete civilisation grafted on to 
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the wild passions of the savage.’ Major Leven was gliding 
insensibly into the eloquence of St. James’s Hall. 

‘Well, you must leave me to deal with my aboriginals in my 
own way, Major Leven. You need not be alarmed for me. I 
shall go into the lioness’s cage, without any fear, and come out all 
right. I believe I could have dealt with this poor woman better 
than any of you—at all events for what remains I mean to try.’ 

There was no coping with the mad girl in one of these 
humours. Major Leven left her, not without pity and regret. 
‘ At all events old Bramble is in the house,’ he said to himself, ‘a 
hale old fellow, and there are several women ; I don’t see how any 
harm can come to the girl.’ He remained more than an hour 
near the house, however, and when he was going away he took a 
policeman into his confidence and bound him to keep a special look- 
out over Gabrielle’s little demesne. 

Meanwhile Gabrielle had entered the cage of the lioness. She 
went to Paulina’s room at once. She did not knock at the door, 
fearing that Paulina might lock herself in and refuse to see her, 
but boldly opened the door and went in. At first she was a little 
startled. Paulina lay upon the hearth, her face downward, writh- 
._ ing like one in passion or in pain, and beating the floor with her 
hands. Gabrielle never wanted more than a second of thought to 
regain her courage. She stooped down and touched the woman’s 
shoulder. Paulina leaped to her feet with a spring which might in- 
deed have almost reminded one of the leap of the lioness. She con- 
fronted Gabrielle with glaring eyes and passion-distorted features. 
Her half-bare arms appeared to have the muscles and strength of an 
amazon. At the sight of Gabrielle, however, her expression became 
less fierce, and she muttered something about having been sleep- 
ing, and tried to pull herself into more seemly condition. 

‘Paulina,’ Gabrielle said in her quiet, sweet tone, ‘I am sorry 
for all this, very sorry. You ought not to have deceived me about 
the child. I was your friend.’ 

‘There, there!’ Paulina said vehemently ; ‘ don’t say any more 
about it. IknowIdid wrong. I don’t care a——I mean, I don’t 
care a button about them; but Ido care about you. If I had 
known you longer, I'd have let you into the secret; I’d never have 
tried to deceive you.’ 

It was not clear whether Paulina meant that, if she had known 
Gabrielle better, she would have shown her appreciation of 
Gabrielle’s sense of honour by taking her into the plot about the 
child. It is possible this may have been her meaning. Poor 
Paulina’s moral sense was a little perverted. The idea, however, 
did not occur to Gabrielle. 
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‘It was a very, very wicked thing, Paulina, she began to say, 
‘to try to deceive Mrs. Leven or any one about the child. You 
must feel, every woman must feel, how wrong and wicked that 
was.’ 

‘You may say anything you like to me, Gabrielle,’ the im- 
penitent Paulina said, ‘I don’t mind anything from you. But if 
you were like me, you know, left a widow, and tired of knocking 
about the world, and wanting to be taken in somewhere and 
allowed to live a decent life, you’d do many shabby things to get 
what you wanted. At least, you wouldn’t, perhaps ; but I never was 
good like that—and most women would do like me, you bet.’ 

Gabrielle saw the futility of sermonising on the subject just 
now. She had not, perhaps, any great faith in set preaching to 
sinners just at the moment when their punishment was about to 
fall upon them. Preaching and penalties did not seem to her to 
make a becoming companionship. 

‘When am I to go?’ Paulina suddenly asked, with the fierce 
light coming into her eyes again. 

‘ You need not go until you are ready, until you like,’ Gabrielle 
answered. ‘And you must let me know what you are doing, 
Paulina: I must help you in some way; you will come and see me 
sometimes.’ 

‘Then you ain’t going to turn me right out of doors? I haven’t 
got to leave this very moment ?’ 

‘Not this moment, nor to-night ; only when you are ready to 
go, and like to go.’ 

‘But that old Major talked of my being sent out of this at 
once.’ 

‘ Major Leven is a kind good man, Paulina; you must remem- 
ber that you were deceiving him and his wife very cruelly, and you 
couldn’t expect him to think well of you. But Major Leven is not 
the owner of this house.’ 

‘No, thank the Lord!’ 

‘See, Paulina, you must want money, perhaps. I'll leave that 
purse on your table ; take just what you want; take it all if you 
want it, it is not a great deal : 

‘I have gold chains and things, I can get money for them—I’m 
not proud.’ 

‘But they were given you by your husband, I suppose : you must 
not part with them, Paulina; no, take what you want from me for 
the present, until you see what you can turn yourself to; there must 
be many ways for a woman of energy and spirit to make a living 
in London. We will try to do something; but I think you 
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would be better out of London perhaps. Would you like to return 
to America ?’ 

Paulina made no reply, but, to Gabrielle’s utter astonishment, 
seized her in her strong white arms, lifted her fairly off her feet, 
caught her up to her breast as one catches a child, kissed her again 
and again, and then set her down. Gabrielle stood ruffled and 
panting, and feeling terribly undignified. 

‘ You are a little darling, and a blessed angel, and I don’t know 
what all,’ Paulina exclaimed. ‘I'll never harm you or annoy you, 
Gabrielle, you may take your oath of that. But I'll have it out of 
them ; I'll have it out of him.’ 

Gabrielle did not think at the moment of who the ‘him’ might 
be. She assumed that Paulina was threatening the Levens, and 
she began to remonstrate. 

‘I wouldn’t touch their money—did you hear? I wasn’t to be 
bought off at such a price as that. Revenge is sweeter than that 
much,anyhow. I'll haveit out of him too; I owe him ascore, and 
it has to be worked off. I would not touch their money, Gabrielle, 
but yours is a different thing; I have no revenge in for you. And 
look here, Gabrielle, let me give you a bit of advice before we part: 
do you know a cad and a sneak called Robert Charlton ?’ 

‘I know a Robert Charltoa— 

‘Very well, that’s the chap. Don’t you try to do any good for 
him, he ain’t worthy of it. It was he first gave me your name and 
your address, and helped me to all this; he’s a cad. I'll make 
use of him, perhaps—but don’t you have anything to say to him; 
he ain’t for the likes of you. All right, now, Gabrielle; leave the 
purse here, and I’ll not trouble you long. You trust me?’ 

She had by this time worked herself into something like com- 
posure, and had brought her dress and her hair into a semblance of 
array. As she stood in the deepening dusk, tall and stately, with 
her strong and shapely arms seen and her eyes still flaming, and 
with the ravages of time, and paint, and passion, and tears, only 
faintly visible in the dim light, she seemed like some savage queen 
challenging the confidence of a doubting stranger. Gabrielle could 
not help looking at her with a certain artistic admiration. 

‘I trust you in this; of course I do,’ Gabrielle said. ‘I would 
have trusted you in everything, Paulina. It isnot my fault if I am 
obliged to say that you were not as true to me as I would have 
been to you.’ 

Paulina only answered by a half-impatient gesture, as of one 
who would ask, ‘ What is the good of going over all that now?’ 
Gabrielle felt that there was indeed no good in going over it. 
Paulina was not in the slightest degree penitent for what she had 
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done, except alone for not having ‘ played the square game,’ as she 
would have called it, with so good a creature as Mrs. Albert 
Vanthorpe. 

Gabrielle leit her. A few moments after it happened that Miss 
Elvin was passing along one of the corridors and she met Paulina. 
Perhaps the singer expressed some pity or scorn in her eyes, or 
drew her skirts a little too ostentatiously around her to let the out- 
cast of respectability go by. Anyhow, Paulina suddenly stopped 
and seized Miss Elvin by her two thin sallow wrists, and shook her 
until Paulina’s own bangles rattled like cymbals in the affrighted 
captive’s ears. 

‘Do you know that I could lift you up in one hand, and chuck 
you over these balusters?’ Paulina asked, and she fixed her fierce 
eyes on Miss Elvin’s feeble struggles and shivers. ‘Do you know 
that I could strangle you, or snap you in two across my knee ? 
There, get away with you, and put on a civil face when next you 
meet me.’ 

Poor Miss Elvin vanished in mere hysterics. 

That night Gabrielle sat in her room alone. She had sent her 
maid to bed, but she had as yet no notion of going to bed herself. 
Her window was open to the skies, like that of Irene with her 
destinies of whom Edgar Poe sings. The soft night air came with 
benign coolness and freshness across the trees of the park. The 
murmur of London was subdued to a low rushing sound, as that of 
some far distant waterfall. There was no moon, but the stars were 
very bright, and appeared to be in movement of unwonted energy 
through the still heaven. Gabrielle seemed as if by looking up to 
the sky, and abstracting herself from the sight of the trees and the 
walls, she could actually feel the motion of the earth through 
space. She had some need to abstract herself from realities 
and to indulge in fancies; for there had of late been many 
disagreeable influences affecting her life, and the conditions 
of her existence had been disturbed by more than one un- 
welcome and uncongenial intrusion. She was glad in one 
sense that Paulina was to go; and yet she felt some pity stil] 
for the woman, and she was sorry that it was from her house Paulina 
had to be, as it were, thrust forth. She was beginning to have a 
disheartening and tormenting doubt as to the virtue of acting 
always on generous impulses. She was having it forced upon her 
that the efforts she loved to make for people’s good were for the 
most part ending in miserable failure. She had not brought 
happiness, it would seem, but misery to the Charltons. She had 
done no good for poor Paulina; she had embittered Mrs. Leven 
against herself more than ever. She seemed to have offended and 
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estranged Clarkson Fielding: she was beginning to have grave 
doubts concerning the gratitude and the truthfulness of Gertrude 
Elvin. She feared that she had been too friendly with Walter 
Taxal; she began to find out that he was not a man to be treated 
as if he were of like age with Sir Wilberforce Fielding. In short, 
her mind was a good deal perturbed with doubts of herself, and of 
the success of the good purposes to which a little while ago she 
fondly believed she was devoting her existence, and thereby render- 
ing it justifiable. 

Suddenly she heard a rapid succession of little knocks at her 
door, and before she could rise the handle was turned from out- 
side, and Miss Elvin came in with - the manner of one who has 
been considerably scared. 

‘Oh, I am so glad you are not in bed,’ the child of song ex- 
claimed, her eyes almost starting from her head; ‘I thought I 
would come and see you, if you were up. I am so frightened.’ 

She did look scared certainly, but she had not torgotten to make 
herself as picturesque as possible even in her alarm. She was 
only half-dressed ; but was in a very artistic condition of undress, 
with her hair all floating on her back and shoulders—just such 

‘déshabillé as the most prudent heroine of romance might not object 

to be found in if the flames were breaking out and the lover were 
expected every moment to burst into the imperilled damsel’s cham- 
ber and bear her away to safety. 

‘What is the matter, Gertrude?’ Gabrielle took the girl’s 
hand and led her gently into the room. Gabrielle was not easily 
put in personal fear, and she assumed that this would be only a 
question of robbers, or of a mouse, or perhaps even a blackbeetle. 
She knew that Miss Elvin was of the highly wrought temperament 
that lives in exaggeration. 

‘That woman, that dreadful woman! Iam so much afraid of 
her. Iam sure she means to kill me!’ 

‘Do you mean poor Paulina?’ Gabrielle asked, not altogether 
without a tone of contempt in her voice. 

‘I do, I do; she hates me; there is something deadly about 
her ; she will try to kill me, I know. Oh, how I wish I had gone 
to Lady Honeybell’s yesterday !’ 

‘Sit down, Gertrude, and tell me what you are afraid of.’ 

‘ Mayn’t I lock the door first ?’ 

'*No, that would be rather ridiculous, wouldn’t it ? as if we 
were two frightened children.’ 

‘But I am so frightened—oh!’ The girl looked over her 
shoulder towards the doorway as if she expected some grisly 
apparition to cross the threshold, 
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Gabrielle went to the door, opened it, and looked out along the 
corridor. There was no one there. All seemed quiet. She came 
back and sat down by the singer. 

‘Come, Gertrude, tell me all about it.’ 

‘That woman hates me,’ Miss Elvin began; ‘that you know— 
you must have seen it, and she is a dreadful woman.’ 

‘Well, but to-night ?’ 

‘I was in my room, not very long ago, and I was undressing, 
and I had made the lamp very low; I don’t like light; and it was 
very low, like twilight. And suddenly I heard the door open 
softly, softly, behind me, and that woman crept into the room.’ 

* Paulina—came into your room ?’ 

‘She did; I saw her. She came in and looked round, and her 
face was all black with rage and hate, and her eyes were like the 
eyes of a tiger, or a devil, or something, and she made towards the 
bed, and I know if I had been asleep she would have killed me! 
Oh yes, Mrs. Vanthorpe, you may wonder, but I know she would. 
And then she saw me—Oh!’ 

‘She saw you? Did she say anything?’ 

‘Not a word; but she glared at me with the expression of a 
demon, and I didn’t dare to stir; I thought she was going to kill 
me. I couldn’t move, dear Mrs. Vanthorpe; no, not to save my 
life. I seemed to be paralysed, as one is in anightmare, you know. 
I seemed to be in some horrible dream.’ 

‘TI think you must have been in a dream, Gertrude; the light 
was low, and it was late, and you fell asleep and dreamed this.’ 

‘Oh, no, Mrs. Vanthorpe. Oh, how could that be? I had my 
hair down, I was brushing my hair, the brush never fell from my 
hand. Oh, I hadn’t a thought of sleep. If I had been asleep she 
would have killed me.’ 

‘But why should she want to kill you? Did she say any- 
thing? What did she do when you looked up? Did she see 
you ?’ 

‘Oh yes, her eyes met mine. She glared into my eyes.’ 

‘ And said nothing all this time?’ 

‘Not a word. It wasn’t a long time, though it seemed to me 
as if ages must have rolled by in that moment—ages.’ 

‘Yes, yes, of course ; we know all that,’ Gabrielle said a little 
impatiently ; ‘but did nothing come of this? Did she stand 
looking at you, and you sit looking at her, and neither speak one 
word to the other?’ 

‘I didn’t dare to speak to her, I didn’t dare to say a word, I 
hadn't the power. When she saw that I was up and dressed, and 
that she couldn’t kill me in my sleep, she gave a laugh—Oh, dear 
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Mrs. Vanthorpe, such a laugh! If you ever heard a devil 
laugh—’ 

‘ But I never did, Gertrude ; so the comparison isn’t of any use 
tome. Anyhow, she laughed ?’ 

‘She did—such a laugh! I know it was like a devil’s laugh. 
A low fiendish chuckle—oh, I shall never have it out of my ears 
or out of my mind.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Gabrielle quietly,‘ I have no doubt you will ; 
but I dare say it was a disagreeable laugh. I should not like a 
woman coming into my bedroom late at night to perform a laugh 
there. What happened then?’ 

‘Then—oh, then she went out-of the room and closed the door 
behind her.’ . 

‘ Then, is that all?’ 

* All! dear Mrs. Vanthorpe, is not that enough? I know you 
are ever so brave, and I am not; but still, if that woman had 
suddenly come into your room late at night and glared on you in 
that way, you would have been frightened too.’ 

‘ Well, I dare say I should have thought it very odd conduct. 
But then she is an odd person. She has not been long in the 

‘house, and she may have mistaken your room for hers.’ 

Miss Elvin shook her head. 

‘ Her room is at the other side of the house.’ 

‘ Yes, but the house isn’t very large, and she might easily have 
made a mistake. Perhaps she wanted to ask you for something.’ 

‘But why did she come creeping in that way towards the bed ? 
Why didn’t she speak when she saw me ?’ 

‘Perhaps she saw by your manner that you were alarmed and 
she thought she had better go away as fast as possible. Just tell 
me, Gertrude—I think she must have merely mistaken the room— 
was she dressed ?’ 

‘Oh yes, she was dressed for the street, dressed for walking; 
she had her hat on.’ 

‘Come now, Gertrude, I really think you must have fallen 
asleep and dreamed this. Why should the poor woman be dressed 
for walking out at midnight ?’ 

‘I don’t know what she was dressed for, or why she was there ; 
but I know she was dressed. I saw her beastly eyes glaring at me 
under her beastly hat.’ 

Gabrielle thought the whole thing very unpleasant. No one 
could well say what odd prank Paulina might have taken it into 
her head to play off for the purpose of annoying Miss Elvin, or 
anybody else; and Gabrielle had certainly more than once seen 
her cast glances of dislike and disgust at Miss Elvin. She was 
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perhaps the sort of malign creature who would take a pleasure in 
terrifying anyone who showed a capacity for being frightened. 

‘I think I had better go and speak to her, Gertrude.’ 

‘Go near that dreadful woman, dear Mrs. Vanthorpe ?—oh, 
no, pray don’t do that.’ 

‘IT am not afraid,’ said Gabrielle quietly. 

‘ Won’t you call any of the servants?’ 

‘No, I don’t want to make any alarm or to have things talked 
about.’ 

‘ Then I must go with you; I dare not stay by myself while 
you are away.’ 

‘IT should rather go alone, Gertrude; I can deal with her much 
better by myself. There can be no danger to you while you stay 
here ; I shall intercept the danger, you know, whatever it is.’ 

Gabrielle took a lamp and went to Paulina’s room, not perhaps 
without a little heart-beating at the prospect of a scene rather 
than of any danger. But there was no scene. Paulina was not 
in her room, nor in any room. One of the sitting-rooms had 
windows that were almost level to the little lawn ; and Paulina had 
evidently contrived to open one of these, had gone out, and closed 
it behind her. The little outer gate presented no obstacle to the 
elastic limbs of the resolute Paulina. She was gone. Why she 
had looked into Miss Elvin’s room—whether by mere mistake, or 
with some sudden purpose to do the girl mischief, or out of a 
freak to frighten her, or whether she took it for Gabrielle’s room 
and meant to have a last look at her patroness, could not now be 
known. The certain thing was that she had gone and had left no 
word of message behind her. A sort of message she had left, how- 
ever. On the table in the room Paulina had occupied, Gabrielle 
found conspicuously set out the money she had put in the purse 
which she offered to the outcast. Gabrielle had put a certain sum 
into it; and there it was now untouched, every sovereign. But 
the purse was taken—an old thing that had cost a few shillings 
when it was new. Paulina had left the place no richer than she 
entered it, except for the value of an empty purse that had 
belonged to Gabrielle. Gabrielle understood what was meant by 
the money left behind and the purse taken. 


Cuapter XXII. 
GABRIELLE FLIES TO SANCTUARY. 
Wi1p indeed were the rumours that went about among those 


who knew Gabrielle when the story of Paulina’s visit and of her 
sudden mysterious disappearance became known. The tale swelled 
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in growing until, with some people, it became magnified into ‘a 
terrible narrative about an attempt on the life of Gabrielle, or of 
Miss Elvin, or of both together, by a furious assailant who was 
represented by some as an escaped madwoman, and by others as a 
professional murderess ; a sort of demoniac ‘ Roaring Girl’ without 
any quality of goodness. The news reached the Charltons soon, 
but reached them free of all the more extravagant additions. They 
learned at least that Gabrielle was alive and well, and that nobody 
had even offered to do her harm. But Robert turned pale, and 
could not hide, even from the unsuspicious eyes of his wife, the alarm 
which he felt when he was told that the terrible Paulina had dis- 
appeared and was at large. He had but a very vague idea of how 
her schemes had come to failure, but he hada ghastly suspicion 
that she would blame him somehow, and that he had not heard the 
last of her. The late Emperor Napoleon was haunted, people used 
to say, by a hideous conviction that all the Orsini bombs were not 
fired away in the attempt of the rue Lepelletier, but that some 
were saving up in unknown and desperate hands for a new 
conspiracy. Something of the same sort of alarm was felt by 
humble Robert Charlton when he found that Paulina had missed 
her aim and was at large. He had been forced to go and see her 
in the Surrey house more than once, unknown to his wife, while 
the plot was maturing; he did not know whether she might not 
seek to make him now responsible for its failure. Janet saw that 
he was distressed by something, but did not dare to ask him for an 
explanation. She resolved that she would take the first opportunity 
of appealing to Gabrielle for advice and comfort. 

The news of Paulina’s escape reached Walter Taxal among all 
the rest. It was told to him at Major Leven’s. It was set off 
by many bitter comments from Mrs. Leven on the general mis- 
doings of the mad girl. Walter Taxal listened with uncomfortable 
sensations, then undertook a defence of Gabrielle, who seemed to 
him to have simply acted for the best in the whole affair; and 
then he stammered in the defence and became embarrassed and 
broke down, and let Mrs. Leven have it all her own way as long as 
he remained. But he did not remain long. The thought of 
Gabrielle living alone, and subject to all manner of annoyance and 
misconstruction because of her very generosity, filled him with 
courage to make an attempt for which he had long been trying to 
nerve himself. 

‘I think you spoke too strongly about Gabrielle, Constance,’ 
Major Leven said when Taxal was gone. ‘She is very foolish, 
but she means everything for the best; and do you know I think 
Taxal likes her? I have thought so this some time.’ 
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‘Yes; I am sure he likes her,’ Mrs. Leven said composedly ; 
‘and that is the very reason why I feel it my duty to warn him 
against her mad ways. She is very likely thinking of marrying the 
young man. I havea great regard for Walter Taxal, and he shall 
not be drawn into such a thing if I can help it. At least he 
shall have his eyes open.’ 

*I don’t believe Gabrielle would marry him or any one else,’ 
Major Leven said. 

‘I could believe anything of her now. I am glad I have nota 
third son. I owe the death of one son to her: and but for her [ 
might never have come to know of the degradation and the 
miserable end of the other.’ 

Major Leven winced and turned in his chair. It was fearful 
for one accustomed to public discussion to hear such utterly 
unreasonable expressions of opinion, and not to point out their lack 
of reason. But he knew from experience that argument in that 
case would only confirm the error it fondly tried to assail. 

Gabrielle was not particularly delighted just then to receive a 
visit from Walter Taxal. She liked the young man very much; 
she had, indeed, something almost amounting to affection for him. 
He was not very clever, or brilliant, or original; and she liked 
men to be in some way clever, or brilliant, or original. But he 
was thoroughly manly, brave, and generous; she liked him, and 
liked him all the better because she knew that he liked her. She 
was almost as free with himas if he were a brother, or a cousin at 
least. She would send to him or write to him at any time if she 
wanted anything done. She felt inclined sometimes to adopt 
Lady Honeybell’s words, and say that Walter Taxal was her right- 
hand man. It had not occurred to her, until lately, that a young 
man might very satisfactorily occupy that place for Lady Honey- 
bell, who could not safely be allowed to hold the same position 
with regard to Gabrielle Vanthorpe. Gabrielle had very little 
personal self-conceit. It would have been much better for herself 
and for others if she had hada great deal more. Perhaps her 
temperament was too impetuous and eager to leave her much time 
for mere thinking about herself. The wrongs of somebody or other 
were always appealing to her for redress, and they occupied her to 
the exclusion of her own personal considerations. Besides, it never 
occurred to her to suppose that anyone could associate the name of 
Albert Vanthorpe’s widow with any thought of marriage. She 
liked Walter Taxal; why should he not like her? She had not 
the faintest idea of falling in love with him; why should he fall in 
love with her? 

Of late, however, as we have said already, Gabrielle did begin 
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to have some misgivings that she had been too friendly with 
Walter Taxal. Gabrielle certainly was not a dull young woman ; 
and she could not help seeing that Taxal had been trying to devote 
himself to her lately in a manner that suggested a claim for more 
than mere friendship. This troubled her, among other things. 
It did more than vaguely trouble her. It set her doubting much 
as to the wisdom of trusting to the light of her unguided impulses. 
It set her thinking—‘ Am I only doing harm, and not good, to 
those whom I like and would gladly serve ?’ 

She received Walter Taxal this day, therefore, with decided 
mistrust and an uncomfortable apprehension that a trying scene 
was before her. At first the talk was only about Paulina and her 
disappearance. Gabrielle spoke up for unfortunate Paulina as well 
as she could. 

‘Where did you hear of all this, Mr. Taxal?’ she asked, 
delighted that the conversation was gliding so smoothly along on 
such harmless ground. 

‘T heard it at Leven’s; Mrs. Leven told me all about it.’ He 

was growing embarrassed. Gabrielle forgot him for the moment 
on hearing Mrs. Leven’s name. 
"She blames me very much, I suppose?’ Gabrielle said. ¢ It is 
strange; I was only trying to do her a kindness; and now it all 
ends in this way. I try to do things for the best, I think I do 
really, and they turn out for the worst! I am afraid Iam an 
unlucky woman; everybody will soon have to avoid me.’ 

This was an unlucky remark. It drew fire at once. It gave 
an opening for the very appeal Gabrielle did not wish to hear, and 
had been hoping even still to escape. Unluckily, too, Gabrielle 
accompanied it with an appealing look of her melancholy eyes, 
meant less for Walter Taxai than for the destinies and the 
powers generally that rule over humanity. 

‘You'll not get me to avoid you, Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ the excited 
young man blurted out, ‘ or to think anything of you but that you 
are ever so much too good for this sort of world altogether. Look 
here, Gabrielle—I’ve been trying to come to this along time; I’ve 
had the words on my lips again and again, and I always broke 
down somehow and could not get them out; but now I will speak. 
Give me a right to speak for you; let me stand up for you—’ 

‘Mr. Taxal—don’t, please, talk in that way—no one is 
condemning me—everyone is too kind to me—almost everyone— 
I don’t want any defenders—I have done no wrong.’ She stopped 
for breath; she was stifled by her feelings. 

‘I don’t mean that; I know you don’t care what people say. 
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But you know what I mean; you know I love you; I want you to 
be my wife. Gabrielle, Gabrielle!’ 

It was all out now. The worst had come. He attempted to 
take her hand, but she drew back, and stood so resolutely aloof 
that he stopped disheartened. He could not fancy that in her 
manner there was any of the winning coyness that only waits to 
be pressed. He saw that he had failed and that there was no 
hope. 

She too began to see her way now. 

* Will you come this way, Mr. Taxal? One moment, please; I 
do not ask you to go far or to stay long.’ 

Her eyes were sparkling now, her lips were trembling, there 
was an animation about her that he had never seen before. It 
almost frightened the poor young man. He remembered having 
heard elderly and cynical men declare as an axiom in natural 
philosophy that every woman has a temper, if you only wait to 
find it out. Could it be that this was the revelation of Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe’s temper? Meanwhile Mr. Taxal had not the least 
idea as to whither she was leading him, or to what awful rite or 
presence he was about to be introduced. 

Gabrielle crossed a corridor or two and suddenly opened a door 
and invited Taxal to enter with her. He obeyed. The room was 
darkened by the close branches of trees outside the windows, and 
was further gloomed by the sombre colour of the walls, the 
curtains, the furniture, everything. It seemed at first to his 
puzzled fancy like a small museum or cabinet of curiosities. 
There were certainly various small objects scattered, or rather very 
carefully arranged, on tables and stands and in window-seats and on 
brackets. 

A black curtain hung against one of the walls. Gabrielle 
drew it hastily aside and showed a white tablet. 

‘Look at that, Mr. Taxal,’ she said ; ‘read that, if you please. 
Will you read it aloud, please ?’ 

The astonished Taxal was rather short-sighted. He had to 
spoil a good deal of dramatic effect by searching for, adjust- 
ing, dropping, and adjusting again his eyeglass. Gabrielle waited 
meantime with what might be called monumental composure. 
Then he read the words, ‘ This room is devoted to the memory of 
Albert Vanthorpe, who died in Genoa ’ and then followed the date 
of his death and the name of the English cemetery in which he 
lay buried. 

Now Walter Taxal began to understand why he had been 
brought into this room. Gabrielle silently pointed to the photo- 
graph of Albert’s grave. 
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‘That is where my husband is buried, she said. ‘See, Mr. 
Taxal, there are memorials of him all round this room. I don’t 
receive people here, or I might perhaps have been here when you 
asked me tomarry you. That would have been appropriate, would 
it not? This would be the proper place for me to receive such a 
proposal.’ 

She smiled a wild smile. Poor Taxal felt crushed. In that 
mournful room, in presence of that pale face and those glittering 
eyes, he seemed to himself like some criminal called up for his 
sentence. 

‘You must forgive me, Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ he stammered out ; ‘I 
didn’t mean to give you any pain; I didn’t think of it in that 
way; I couldn’t help loving you— 

‘Oh, hush, hush,’ she said with a scared expression in her face, 
‘don’t talk like that. That is why I brought you here, that you 
might not use words like that. See here, Mr. Taxal, there is the 
date of my husband’s death. Almost the other day, you see; one 
may say only the other day. He was very fond of me; ch, so 
kind and good to me; and I never could repay his kindness; I 
never had a chance, no—not in life. All that I have I owe 
to him. All the poor means I have of doing good to any human 
creature, and of making life worth having, I owe tohim. Do you 
think I am going to put another in his place—already ?’ and her 
wild smile this time had something in it scornful. ‘Oh, no; you 
don't think so any more. You know now; and you will forget all 
this, and I shall try to forget it, and we shall be friends once again 
as we were——as we always were before this.’ 

She seemed more reasonable now. He felt that he had the 
courage to say :— 

‘ But you are so young, and you can't live always this lonely 
sort of life—no, don’t be angry, I am not speaking now for myself 
any more.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she answered quite fervently ; ‘I knew you would 
not, Mr. Taxal, when I had told you.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ the poor youth said in a resigned tone; 
‘I was not speaking for myself: what would be the use? But I 
was thinking of you—of you always living this lonely, unnatural 
sort of life; and you who might be so happy— 

‘Oh uo, not lonely, nor unnatural, nor unhappy. I am never 
alone, unless when I want to be. I have friends—the kindest 
friends a woman could have, I think; and I shall have another 
dear friend in time ; you know whom I mean, Mr. Taxal, you know 
her.’ She was thinking, he knew very well, of Mrs. Leven. ‘ How 
could I be unhappy ? have I not you for a friend ?’ 
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‘T have loved you,’ he said, ‘this long time 

‘ Oh—’ she made an effort to stop him. 

‘No, Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ he said very quietly. ‘ You must let 
me say it now, just this once, and then I shall be done with it, 
don’t you know; with talking of it, I mean ; and that will be better 
for both of us. I just want to explain.’ 

She stood near the chimney-piece, with her eyes fixed on the 
photograph of Albert Vanthorpe’s grave, and she allowed him to 
go on without interrupting. 

‘This long time, he said; ‘this is no new thing with me. I 
didn’t know about poor Albert, or I might have spoken even before 
him, and got my dismissal long ago.’ He made a feeble attempt 
to take it lightly. ‘ I want you to believe that this is no new thing 
and no trifling thing, but something reai and deep. I want you 
to believe that, I should be sorry otherwise.’ 

‘I do believe it, I believe anything you tell me, and I am so 
grateful to you for taking it in this way. I shall always count you 
among my dearest friends. One good thing of all this is that after 
what has passed between us we may be very, very frank to each 
other—and I may say how very dear you are to me, and always 
will be; and you will understand ?’ 

Yes, he quite understood now. He knew that he had a 
faithful friend ; and that in her he could never have anything more. 
He could bear this, but it was too soon for him to do more than 
endure it. 

‘This is a dreary room,’ she said, ‘for any one but me; and I 
would not have brought you here, only—do you know that you are 
the only man who has ever been in this room since it was given up 
to its present. purpose ?’ 

She was not thinking of any such meaning, but her words told 
Taxal that he was the first who had ever approached her on the 
subject of marriage since Albert’s death. ‘ There will be others,’ 
he thought. ‘Other poor fellows will be called in for sentence 
here, as I have been.’ There was a sort of grim consolation in the 
thought. 

‘And now,’ she said, ‘I must not keep you in this melancholy 
place any longer. Good-bye, Walter: I'll call you by your name 
this once, to show that we are friends.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Gabrielle.’ 

Her name spoken in that tone came from him as the final and 
formal renunciation of his hopes. She came with him out of the 
melancholy room, and then he went away; and she went back to 
her sombre sanctuary. Walter Taxal certainly could not have 
known why she humbled herself in such penitence and grief that 
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‘day before the tablet put up to poor Albert’s memory. She was 
torturing herself with self-accusation and shame. If Taxal 
could have seen her self-abasement and heard her occasional 
ejaculations he might possibly, were he a vain young fellow, 
have come to the conclusion that her heart was fighting for him 
all the time against her conscience, and that she was now ac- 
cusing herself of a tendency to yield to his appeal. But Walter 
was not vain; and he would not have caught from her words or 
her looks any thought to favour his lost hope. Yet she did speak 
as if there was some feeling arising within her which her over- 
sensitive conscience condemned as an infidelity to the memory of 
Albert Vanthorpe. Why was she self-reproachful? Not, surely, 
because a brave young man had loved her, and she had not been 
able to love him. There could be no substance for self-reproach 
in that. 


( To be continued.) 





At Night in a Hospital. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Tue London Hospital in Whitechapel Road, instituted a.p. 1740, 
while George II. was king, is an object familiar enough to all who 
pass that way; familiar too in a mournful if helpful sense to sundry 
poor souls who live in its neighbourhood and who are struck down 
by accident or disease. ‘Situated on a high road of great traffic, 
in the midst of a district containing about one million persons, 
with extensive manufactories on all sides, and in close proximity 
to the various docks of the metropolis and to great railway centres ; 
the London Hospital administers medical and surgical relief to a 
population pre-eminently exposed, by its density, to disease, and, 
by the nature of its employments, to sudden and painful acci- 
dents ;’ and is thus, par excellence, the hospital for surgical cases 
and the treatment of such diseases as come from poverty and in- 
sanitary conditions. ‘It is virtually a free hospital ’—these quota- 
tions are made from the Report for 1874—‘ nearly three-fourths 
of the patients being received without the recommendation of 
subscribers, and admitted into the wards according to the severity 
of their cases as adjudged by the medical and surgical officers ; 
while no accident, or similarly urgent case, from whatever quarter 
it may come, is ever turned away.’ 

In the past year (1878), of in-patients, 4,794 were admitted 
free, while 1,654 were recommended by Governors—total, 6,448 ; 
of out-patients 29,215 were treated free, while 20,576 were recom- 
mended by subscribers—total, 49,791 :—gross total of those treated 
by the hospital, 56,239. It has 790 beds; a fixed income of less 
than 14,0001. a year, and an expenditure of more than thrice that 
amount. It is the largest hospital in the country, and essentially 
the hospital for the eastern half of London and the suburbs ad- 
joining, where the population is, as we all know, the poorest in 
the metropolis and the most needing aid in times of distress. 

Like almost all valuable things this hospital has grown to its 
present size and importance from comparatively humble begin- 
ning; its first start as ‘the London Infirmary’ being made (1740) 
‘in four houses (with 136 beds) hired on lease in Prescot Street, 
Goodman’s Fields. These houses being a constant source of outlay 
for repairs, the Governors opened a subscription in order to “ pur- 
chase a piece of ground, and build a house more proper for enlarg- 
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ing and perpetuating their benevolent designs.” The foundation 
stone was laid October 15, 1752, by Admiral Sir Peter Warren, 
Bart., K.B., and the building was finished by December 1759. 
The new hospital was fitted up with 130 beds; eleven wards re- 
maining unutilised, however, from want of funds.’ Since then, 
by slow degrees, and with fluctuations of now pinch and now 
plenty—now a wing added here to meet the pressing demands of 
the time, and now wards shut up there for want of means to keep 
them open—the plan has grown into what it is; till, by the last 
new addition of the ‘Grocers’ Company’s wing,’ for which that 
worshipful body gave a donation of 25,000/., the number of beds 
was raised to its present total of 790. 

This, then, is a brief summary of the London Hospital in 
Whitechapel ; the bones of the matter as it were to which living 
circumstances give flesh and human interest. 

The present condition of the London Hospital is one of very 
great technical perfection. Those five-and-a-quarter acres of floor- 
ing, which room and ward, passage and staircase measure when 
added together, are as clean as if they had been laid down yes- 
terday fresh from the plane; there are separate lifts for the food 
and the coals and the poor dead bodies when the last breath is 
drawn and the last act played out ; speaking tubes and telegraph- 
bells carry orders and summon attendance without the loss of one 
moment of precious time; the fire brigade is in perfect organisa- 
tion, and there is no cul-de-sac anywhere, so that in case such a 
calamity as a fire should occur, the patients could escape right 
and left all through the building. Add to this the important fact 
that: there is no well staircase in the more modern additions; and 
thus the infected wards can at any time be shut off by cross-doors, 
which, with open windows, effectually isolate and ventilate. In this 
manner the erysipelas wards are shut off from the rest of the 
hospital; the nurses have their own staircase; the service has 
its own organisation ; and the patients are absolutely isolated from 
the rest of the hospital. 

The cooking is done by steam and gas; and since this method 
was adopted about 620/. a year in money is saved by the less waste 
of raw meat. And to save waste at the spit is no small matter when 
we remember that daily rations have to be cooked for nearly one 
thousand persons—the force of the London Hospital when all the 
beds are full. (The paid staff numbers two hundred and fifty 
persons from the Governor down to the charwomen. The honorary 
visiting staff is twenty-six.) The laundry too is managed by 
steam, which is also a saving of money and labour, and when 
‘soap, &c.’ figures at 294/. Os. ld. we can imagine that any 
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economy, which is economy of method not stint of service, is of 
infinite importance in the wise management of matters. 

Going cn with the accounts, these items are not uninteresting. 
Of artificial ice from 17 to 18 cwt. is used weekly; the milk bill 
is over 2,100/. yearly ; eggs cost more than 820/., and vegetables 
stand at only a few pounds less; butter is 653/. 19s. 4d. for the 
year ; bread stands at 1,386/. 14s. 3d.; meat at 5,4771. 18s. 7d. ; 
there is hot and cold water from garret to basement, and the water 
bill is 190/. 7s. 8d.; while firing and light come to 2,658/. 7s. 2d. 

Most of us have been through the wards of a hospital by day, 
but few have been admitted as visitors in the night. This valuable 
privilege and rare experience were granted to one other and myself, 
both taken in the skirts of a dear and gracious lady, the wife of 
one of our leading physicians, and herself well known for her zeal 
in hospital work and sanitary matters generally. The very drive 
in the late evening from one of the fashionable West-End centres 
through the slackening traffic of the city, and on to that toiling, 
noisy, crowded Whitechapel with its look of sitting up all night, 
and where even the children never seem to go to bed, doing its 
business as diligently at midnight as at noonday, and as careless 
of rest as of repose—this drive itself is an experience worth having, 
At first we meet only the carriages of the rich and great whirling 
off their wealthy occupants to stately dinner-parties which chefs 
and cordons blews make works of art as well as of science, and 
where the whole round of beauty and luxury is complete. Then 
the private carriages cease, and we come into the region of street 
cabs and omnibuses filled with the subordinates of the business 
world going home to their little villas in the suburbs ; and, finally, 
these add to themselves tramcars, carts and barrows, blocking up 
streets where all the shops are open and the gin-palaces are in full 
force, and where apparently the whole population is astir and active 
life at its briskest. Through them we steer our way with more or 
less difficulty, till we come to the immense building, stretching 
out its two hospitable arms, which we have set out to see. There 
we are received by the Governor who has undertaken to be our 
guide and local encyclopedia, and our work of visiting begins. 

All the offices below are in a blaze of light, ready for use at an 
instant’s notice. The dispensary and receiving-room are in full 
working order, and the one object of existence is how to mitigate 
the pain and save the life of the first poor creature who may be 
brought in, crushed, maimed, poisoned, paralysed, or in any way 
whatsoever reduced from the ranks of capable and healthy 
humanity to those of suffering and disease. The place is thus kept 
open and active up to three o’clock in the morning ; and even when 
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the principal officials have gone to bed, the hospital is still avail- 
able, and help still at hand. The house surgeon and physician of 
the week live just over the entrance; and should any case of 
severity, demanding instant treatment, be admitted, they can be 
roused in a moment and at their blessed craft of healing, in almost 
as little time as it takes to tell. By the way, one of the present 
house surgeons was taken prisoner during the Turkish War, and 
carried off as one of the valuable captures made by the chance of 
the hour. 

While we are looking round the room we hear the shrill shrieks 
of a child, and a group of woman sympathisers, surrounding an 
agonised mother, rush in with a baby which has hurt its arm. No 
bones, however, are broken; and we leave the room while the 
surgeon is examining the poor screaming mite and go upstairs into 
the wards which are being got ready for the night. We go first into 
the children’s ward where most of the little ones are asleep, but 
some are awake and tranquil, and one is coughing and crying 
feebly. It has abscess of the lungs, and there will evidently be a 
sharp struggle here with death, and heavy odds against the 
ultimate victory! One little poppet of three months old is sleep- 
ing quietly with its bottle by its side, and a broken thigh as the 
reason why it is here at all; one beautiful bright-eyed creature 
stares at us mutely as we pass before its bed, and wonder when 
those bad burns will be healed, and if it will ever grow up into 
maturity. It is a child lovely enough to have made the pride of 
many a wealthy house where heirs are wanting; in its own it has 
not so much care taken of it as our cook’s pet cat receives, and it 
is an even chance whether it will ever live to grow up at all, run- 
ning the gauntlet of the thousand dangers by which it is beset 
through ignorance, poverty, neglect, and evil conditions of all 
kinds. Here, again, is one whose arm is not much thicker than a 
penholder, and whose legs aad body are wasted by starvation to 
less than the average size of a new-born infant. The Sister who is 
with us turns down the bedclothes from the unconscious sleeper, 
and we see what is not easily forgotten—-that fearful evidence of 
hunger and want! How much that poor little creature of 
ten months old has already suffered! My lady’s lap-dog is fed 
with the choicest dainties beyond the reach of the ordinary middle 
class; my lord’s horses are pampered and petted till life within 
them waxes so strong that it turns to the hurt of those who have 
fostered it to such excess; but this poor little human being, this 
miserable child of man has been left to starve out of all semblance 
to its kind; so that as it lies there it is more like a monkey 
wanting the fur than the heir of all the ages, and the possessor 
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as we are taught to believe of an immortal soul. But what poverty 
has done on the one hand this good hospital is trying to undo on 
the other; and by a little judicious feeding and care perhaps 
our furless monkey may become once more human, and be placed 
in such conditions that its brain can grow and its body become 
strong. Another little creature is really—to unaccustomed eyes— 
an awful object. It has a hare-lip, and they are growing a (in a 
sense) new nose which exists at present as an engrafted bulb, and 
which is to be brought down and thrust into the cavity. This will 
then be sewn over it, and from a hideous gaping deformity that 
engrafted bulb will transform the mouth into something quite 
bearable, though always scarred and marked. 

This is a wonderfully ingenious operation, more wonderful, 
indeed, than the famous Talcacotian ; but we have by no means ex- 
hausted the possibilities of medical science, and as years pass by 
and knowledge increases we shall do something more yet than 
even make a hare-lip and cleft palate sightly and serviceable. 
About all the babies’ cots are toys and pictures, some of which are 
retained for the amusement of the restless little wideawake; but 
the most part are laid aside till the sleeping time has passed, and 
the small sufferer wakes once more to life and light; and every- 
where are flowers, supplied by the Flower Mission, and greatly 
prized by young and old. There are many, very many cases under 
seven years of age; and scalds, burns, broken limbs, and accidents 
generally are of terribly frequent occurrence among the children of 
the district. 

Passing from the babies we go into the men’s wards, where 
the lights are still turned up as the surgeon is making his last 
round for the night. A handsome young fellow, a slater, has his 
bitter portion dealt out to him in the shape of abscesses. One in 
his arm sucks all the strength out of him, he says with a sigh. 
Whatever food he puts into his body goes to feed it, not him—he 
is none the better for it! The bad place in his arm drains him 
dry as soon as he is full; and it’s just a waste of good material, 
that’s where it isin his opinion! He is unmarried, and he lived in 
lodgings where he had everything to do for himself; and when he 
was first taken ill and his back was so bad, it made him, he thinks, 
worse to have to do for himself with no one to help him. He is 
well off now, he says, and the gentlemen and nurses do all they 
can for him. In the same ward is another case of desnerate, 
almost unmanageable ulceration; where five hundred bits of 
healthy skin have been taken from the living body and engrafted 
into the sore. This is a very common operation nowadays; 
and one lad bared his arm where a small scar showed that a 
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piece had been taken from it for his own leg. He was immensely 
proud of the transaction; so was another, whose ankle, he said, 
was like a map—he had a bit of a Scotchman and a bit of an 
Irishman in it, and Lord knows what more; good luck that he 
had not added a bit of a negro as well, repeating in the wards of 
the London Hospital the famous miracle of 8.8. Cosmo and Damian 
in the desert ! 

The accident wards are full of painful interest, containing as 
they do men struck down in the prime of life, and from health 
and vigour reduced to helplessness and anguish. One fine fellow, 
a railway porter, was run over by an engine and desperately hurt, 
but not quite killed. He lay for six hours on the line before he 
was foundandtakenup. He is now recovering ; but they have had 
a hard fight for it! Another was ripped right up the back, the 
spine being iaid bare and the bones slightly injured; but neither 
concussion of the brain nor paralysis supervened, and he is now 
recovering, if slowly. One old man had been a teetotaller, to 
which he attributes his safe and speedy recovery from a horrible 
accident that befell him one unlucky day; and one man, a 
butcher, had the narrowest escape from unintentional suicide on the 
* Japanese plan, for, missing his stroke, he cut, not the joint, but 
his own abdomen, and nearly bled to death before they could sew 
up the wound. 

This hospital is, as we have said, the place, par excellence, for 
accidents, also, it would seem, for strange and skilful operations. 
There is a curious case of deformed leg at this moment under 
treatment, and we see both the cast of the original limb and the 
living member as now rearranged. This—a case of twisted knee— 
a knee so much turned inwards as to make the leg and thigh 
almost: at right angles with each other. A small incision was 
made at the side of the knee, and then with a chisel and a 
hammer the bone was broken, and reset so as to make a straight 
limb. It was then slung in a fracture cradle; ice applied to the 
joint; in due time a weight attached to the foot to help in 
preventing contraction ; and when the bone is thoroughly reset, the 
lad will be almost like any other, with perhaps a slight shortening 
of the leg that had been deformed. Another similar case, where 
both legs were in-kneed, was treated in the same manner, and a 
complete cure effected ; and another of like nature was what is 
called anchylosis of the hips, that is, a complete stiffness by the 
joint becoming a solid mass with no play or action. This case, 
which we did not see, was that of a little street waif sent to the 
hospital by a London magistrate. He was between five and six 
years old, and both limbs were stiffened. Placed under the 
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proper anesthetics the bones were broken as in the foregoing 
instances, and as so much marble might be crushed, and now the 
little fellow goes about gaily, fit to take his place with the rest of 
the running and walking race. 

These tremendous operations would scarcely be possible 
without the two great blessings of what is called mixed narcosis 
and Lister’s antiseptic treatment. The first consists of an injection 
of morphia under the skin, under the influence of which the 
patient is carried gently downstairs to the operating room. There 
he is further narcotised by chloroform or ether—the former if he 
be before twelve or after sixty; the latter if between those two 
periods, as ether is too stimulating for the very young or old—and 
the operation begins. The effect of the ether passes when the 
operation is completed; but that of the morphia remains, and the 
patient sleeps through what was once the worst time, thus lessening 
the chances of fever and preserving his strength. Pain naturally 
comes with the return of consciousness, but it is mitigated and 
can be borne better because there has been so much less exhaustion ; 
also by the new method which almost totally prevents the loss of 
blood in amputation, much exhaustion and suffering are spared. 
But I will come to this presently. By Lister’s antiseptic method of 
treating wounds and operations all fever is prevented, and pywmia 
or gangrene is almost stamped out. The wound or place operated 
on is placed under a fine continuous carbolic spray; all the 
appliances of dressing are steeped in the same fluid; the wound is 
washed with carbolic acid; and no germs from the atmosphere— 
that source of infection and surgical fevers-—can find a nidus 
where they can propagate. The wound heals kindly and in far less 
time than even ‘under the most favourable natural conditions, thus 
preventing many after effects which are worse than the original 
evil. Thus, a poor lad was brought in with a wound in his fore- 
head, from the inner corner of his eye upwards, which laid the bone 
bare, the skin lying down like a loose flap. Mr. Couper took the 
case in hand, and the boy so far aided in that he lay absolutely and 
rigidly still. The wound was first well cleansed with carbolic acid ; 
the dressing was made under the Lister spray, the edges were 
adjusted as neatly as one adjusts the most delicate broken porcelain, 
then the skin was sewn up from the eye tothe scalp. The boy had 
no fever, and in three days the wound was ‘as dry asabone.’ Had 
there been inflammation or suppuration he would have lost his 
eyesight and perhaps his life. As it is, he escaped with a scar 
—balafré certainly for life—but with his eyesight unimpaired, and 
his health and reason as good as ever. 

In the women’s ward the most interesting case we see is that 
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piece had been taken from it for his own leg. He was immensely 
proud of the transaction; so was another, whose ankle, he said, 
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Irishman in it, and Lord knows what more; good luck that he 
had not added a bit of a negro as well, repeating in the wards of 
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a railway porter, was run over by an engine and desperately hurt, 
but not quite killed. He lay for six hours on the line before he 
was foundand taken up. He is nowrecovering ; but they have had 
a hard fight for it! Another was ripped right up the back, the 
spine being iaid bare and the bones slightly injured; but neither 
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treatment, and we see both the cast of the original limb and the 
living member as now rearranged. This—a case of twisted knee— 
a knee so much turned inwards as to make the leg and thigh 
almost at right angles with each other. A small incision was 
made at the side of the knee, and then with a chisel and a 
hammer the bone was broken, and reset so as to make a straight 
limb. It was then slung in a fracture cradle; ice applied to the 
joint; in due time a weight attached to the foot to help in 
preventing contraction ; and when the bone is thoroughly reset, the 
lad will be almost like any other, with perhaps a slight shortening 
of the leg that had been deformed. Another similar case, where 
both legs were in-kneed, was treated in the same manner, and a 
complete cure effected ; and another of like nature was what is 
called anchylosis of the hips, that is, a complete stiffness by the 
joint becoming a solid mass with no play or action. This case, 
which we did not see, was that of a little street waif sent to the 
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proper anzsthetics the bones were broken as in the foregoing 
instances, and as so much marble might be crushed, and now the 
little fellow goes about gaily, fit to take his place with the rest of 
the running and walking race. 

These tremendous operations would scarcely be possible 
without the two great blessings of what is called mixed narcosis 
and Lister’s antiseptic treatment. The first consists of an injection 
of morphia under the skin, under the influence of which the 
patient is carried gently downstairs to the operating room. There 
he is further narcotised by chloroform or ether—the former if he 
be before twelve or after sixty; the latter if between those two 
periods, as ether is too stimulating for the very young or old—and 
the operation begins. The effect of the ether passes when the 
operation is completed ; but that of the morphia remains, and the 
patient sleeps through what was once the worst time, thus lessening 
the chances of fever and preserving his strength. Pain naturally 
comes with the return of consciousness, but it is mitigated and 
can be borne better because there has been so much less exhaustion ; 
also by the new method which almost totally prevents the loss of 
blood in amputation, much exhaustion and suffering are spared. 
But I will come to this presently. By Lister’s antiseptic method of 
treating wounds and operations all fever is prevented, and pywmia 
or gangrene is almost stamped out. The wound or place operated 
on is placed under a fine continuous carbolic spray; all the 
appliances of dressing are steeped in the same fluid; the wound is 
washed with carbolic acid; and no germs from the atmosphere— 
that source of infection and surgical fevers-—can find a nidus 
where they can propagate. The wound heals kindly and in far less 
time than even under the most favourable natural conditions, thus 
preventing many after effects which are worse than the original 
evil. Thus, a poor lad was brought in with a wound in his fore- 
head, from the inner corner of his eye upwards, which laid the bone 
bare, the skin lying down like a loose flap. Mr. Couper took the 
case in hand, and the boy so far aided in that he lay absolutely and 
rigidly still. The wound was first well cleansed with carbolic acid ; 
the dressing was made under the Lister spray, the edges were 
adjusted as neatly as one adjusts the most delicate broken porcelain, 
then the skin was sewn up from the eye tothe scalp. The boy had 
no fever, and in three days the wound was ‘as dryasabone.’ Had 
there been inflammation or suppuration he would have lost his 
eyesight and perhaps his life. As it is, he escaped with a scar 
—balafré certainly for life—but with his eyesight unimpaired, and 
his health and reason as good as ever. 

In the women’s ward the most interesting case we see is that 
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of a delicate-looking girl who had been in a trance for a fortnight, 
during which time they had been forced to feed her through her 
nose. She is now scarcely awake to the world about her, half- 
dozing, half-swooning ; but she can be roused ; and the Sisters and 
nurses take care that she does not fall back into her old condition 
for want of rousing. Another case is that of a woman whose tem- 
perature rose to the incredible height of 112°, and yet she lives: 
and a case is recorded of a paradoxical temperature of 115° :— 
which surely could have lasted but a very short time, else the 
patient must have perished. The temperature card is the true 
storm-signal in all surgical cases. The dot gives the note of 
danger before the finger has found it out; and no matter how 
well the wound looks, the chart of the temperature tells its own 
tale, and when that is high bad results may be expected. But it 
seems that we have to modify the current belief that no one can 
live whose temperature goes beyond 107°. ‘Temperature gone 
clean over the top of the card, sir!’ says a bright-eyed Irishman ; 
and that top of the card marks 108. 

In the Jews’ ward we come upon a different physiognomy and 
. certain differences of condition. To begin with, the poorer Israel- 
ites have all a German’s horror of ventilation, and draw their bed- 
curtains close about their heads and faces whenever they have the 
chance. They have all things separate and appropriate ; their own 
meat killed according to the law by their own butcher; the two 
distinct waste-pipes, by which their own kitchen refuse is carried 
away, so that the washings of the plates and dishes where meat 
has been may not be mingled with other articles of food; during 
Passover separate milk; and a special cupboard where all utensils 
used during Passover are kept, and never touched nor even looked 
at in the interim. The cupboard might swarm with mice or 
cockroaches, red ants or blackbeetles, but it would not be opened 
even for the purposes of cleansing—so strict are these ancient 
people in the smallest as well as the greatest matters of their faith. 
A piece of Passover cake is fastened over the door of the ward 
appropriated to them, renewed yearly ; and the Scroll of the Law, 
in a small tin cylinder, remains as the sign and shield of the race 
which it both demonstrates and protects. 

As time wears on the most interesting experience begins. One 
by one the lights are turned down, and the wards are in that half 
visible darkness proper to the sick room. Through the long cor- 
ridors we see the dim figures of Sister and nurse quietly moving 
about the beds where the restlessness of the patient needs atten- 
tion. Here a whispered conference between Sister and doctor 
marks something of importance—who knows what? There a 
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screen drawn round the bed, a bright light behind, and shadows 
thrown upward on the wall, betray the fact of some necessary 
operation —perhaps tapping a patient for dropsy, or it may be the 
sad watching for the last moment so near at hand. For the 
deaths are sometimes many in this hospital: not because of want 
of care and skill, emphatically No! but because the cases brought 
in are so exceptionally severe that not even all the care and skill 
of the best surgeons and physicians can save them. Seven hundred 
deaths in the year, or ten and a half per cent., rank high in the 
death average; but those who know why are not disheartened ; 
on the contrary, the wonder is that. there are not more. 

In our rounds we come upon a private room where the night 
Sisters are at breakfast. It is about ten o’clock, and they have 
just finished what stands with them for our first morning’s meal. 
They dine after midnight, and sup at nine a.M., when the ordinary 
working world is astir; then go to bed in the sunshine, and sleep 
while others play. It is a difficult habit to acquire at first, they 
say, but practice makes perfect here as elsewhere; and after a 
time nature accommodates herself to the new régime, and sleep 
comes as easily in the bright midday as it used in the quiet mid- 
night. 

It is too much the custom to think of our medical students as 
so many rollicking, rude Bob Sawyers, mainly occupied in wrench- 
ing off knockers and squaring up to the police; haunters of the 
Haymarket, proficients in slang, steeped to the lips in vulgar 
fastness all round ; detestable moral embryos who may develope 
into decent men enough at the end of their transition stage, 
but who, during this stage, are simply abominable. A different idea 
of these young students from that cherished by ordinary prejudice, 
would be had in the wards of such a hospital as the ‘ London,’ 
where often life has to be saved by main force, as it were, and 
workers must sacrifice themselves if any good is to be done. Take 
the case of that poor fellow who was brought in at death’s door 
with an aneurism. Fourteen students volunteered to compress the 
artery, and the man was saved. And this compression of the 
artery means simply that some one stands by the bed with his 
finger pressed tight on the spot, never relaxing the pressure nor 
releasing the strain. For forty-four hours this compression was con- 
tinued ; then came the break of a day; then one strain of twenty- 
two hours more—and the man was saved. He was a fine stalwart 
fellow, a young engineer, into whose life these fourteen brave, good 
lads poured their own courage and strength and patient endur- 
ance. They gave up food and sleep and rest and pleasure, to 
take their turn at saving this unknown brother; and surely one 
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such living example as this ought to tell against twenty adverse 
fancy portraits. This instance too shows the good of great hos- 
pitals. Where else could such a volunteer force have been gathered 
together? Truly in some respects the poor are better tended in 
sic’xness than are the rich, and more successfully treated. In even 
the best organised private house, where an operation has to be 
performed, the surgeon has to think of everything that may be 
necessary, when, as he is not infallible, he may forget something. 
Here, in a large hospital, everything is at hand, everything is in 
the best possible working order, while dozens of assistants are 
ready and willing to supply such aid as may be necessary. It 
may as well be said here that the alternative to this long finger 
compression of the aneurism is a deep and dangerous incision, then 
hooking up the artery and tying it—an operation by no means 
always successful, and at all times full of peril. 

Aliso that gradual perfecting of the plan to prevent loss of blood 
in amputation, due to Dr. Esmark, of Kiel, and already alluded to, 
is one of great interest and importance. The limb to be ampu- 
tated is tightly bound in india-rubber bandages, beginning from 

_the toes or fingers upward, until every drop of blood is expelled 
from the veins, and the limb is as blanched and bloodless as so 
much marble :—then above the point of amputation, a strong, 
widely-stretched india-rubber cord is tied, which prevents all 
circulation so absolutely that a man may almost perform the 
operation in his dress clothes, without a drop of blood being 
split. It is easy to understand what an immense boon this system 
is to the patient, and what a saving of strength by the reduction 
of exhaustion consequent on loss of blood. 

And now our passage through the silent, dimly-lighted wards 
is over; and we go downstairs once more tothe scene and centre of 
activity—to the place, too, of the End. A long passage below, in 
part leading round the open court, takes us to those two mournful 
rooms—the dead-house, where the coffins lie concealed in closed 
shelves, and the post-mortem room adjoining. There is only one 
occupant of that silent bed at this time, but once there were 
seventeen in one night—the most that have ever been at the same 
time. A poor little bundle lies on the table ready for the friends 
to take away—such a poor little bundle of ragged clothes !—such 
a mournful voiceless essay on the pains of poverty that had been 
endured—on the want, and misery, and ignorance, and starvation, 
that had slowly brought the wearer to the hospital first, to the 
churchyard last! These catacombs, as the room is called, are not 
only absclutely isolated from the rest of the building, but all con- 
nected with the dead is silent, separate, concealed. The bodies 
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are lowered to the dead-house by a separate lift, placed in the coffins, 
and taken away at night or early in the morning. No one sees or 
hears or is shocked or startled. It is all done with silent reverence 
for the dead and thoughtful care for the living; and one cannot 
help feeling that in most instances this death is a release, and 
eternity sweet repose. 

Then we go back to the entrance again; look into the padded 
room where they place, say, the dipsomaniacs, or others suffering 
from delirium or mania not manageable by other methods, and 
where once a powerful maniac nearly throttled the strongest 
man in the establishment ; and as one last experience we look into 
the operating room, which is in full light but untenanted. Here 
we pry into the large glass case of instruments, where we read 
strange labels, such as ‘ guillotines’ for the tonsils and ‘ butcher’s 
saws ’ for the larger hones; and where are bone forceps and knives, 
needles and scoops, and instruments for cleft palates, and a wealth 
of ingenuity in form and intention which makes us simply 
marvel. 

And then we take our leave of the kind guides and interpreters 
who have accompanied and explained; and as we drive back through 
the darkened and deserted streets, we say one to the other that the 
London Hospital deserves to be more widely known and more 
vigorously supported than even it is; for that what we have seen 
of pain relieved, sickness healed, and death prevented—of human 
care and kindness devoted to the mitigation of human suffering— 
of science and intellect and education all employed and improved 
for the service of the race—what this one little experience of one 
short night has shown us—proves the exceeding value of the in- 
stitution :—which may God bless and man maintain ! 
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GuaLpRo Soncrini was an old man; he had been a soldier from 
his youth up; he had served under Carl Alberto and Victor Em- 
manuel ; he had been wounded in the thigh at Novara, in the hip 
at Soiferino; he had known sickness and suffering in camp and in 
hospital ; he had lost an arm in carrying a comrade from under the 
fire of the enemy’s battery in his last campaign ; he was seventy- 
five years old; he had an old wife and three little orphan penniless 
grandchildren; he had small earnings and heavy burdens ; he was 
very nearly blind, but he was very cheerful, as became an old 
soldier. When the conscripts went by him muttering in discon- 
tent, he would say to them,‘ Fie for shame! It is a hard life— 
ay—but a fine one. None better becomes a man.’ 

He had had three sons once, and they had all died in battle, but no 
one thought much of that ; so many have sons that died so. He would 
think of them himself very often with pride, and say to the three 
little hungry grandchildren, ‘ When you grow up, if you draw the 
number, you will go willingly, and do your best; your fathers did 
their best, poor lads, and I mine too, though it did not come to much.’ 

Meanwhile, he was very poor. 

He had helped at making cart-wheels till his age and infirmi- 
ties grew great, and no one would employ him; it was hard work 
to face all the little hungry mouths, and he would not send one of 
them to the Bigallo. He lived in an attic, in a crowded and 
narrow street, and his wife was palsied and bedridden; nevertheless, 
he was always cheerful. ‘ Ah, lads, I was a good soldier!’ he 
would tell the young men, and would still feel very proud ; it is 
better to have been a brave man than a coward ; it leaves a glow 
about the heart even when the limbs are stiff and numb with age. 

Gualdro knew he had been a brave man, and he was quite 
happy ; he would laugh with the babies, and go out in the sun on 
messages, and feel for the medals on his breast that he was getting 
too blind to see well, and now and then sit under the trees in the 
Cascine, and watch to see his General go riding by—his young 
General as he thought him who, when he could catch his eye, would 
give him a smile of recognition—his General, whom he would call, 
without prefix or title, as all the city did, Lamarmora. 
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With him Gualdro would always have one or two of the little 
children and his dog. 

His dog, who was as old for a dog as he for a man, had been 
picked up by him on the field after Magenta, where it had lain a 
mere puppy by the body of a dead officer. Tamburino, anglicé 
Drummer, was not at all valuable or handsome ; he was half mastiff, 
half bulldog, grey with age, and with a broad, ugly, frank face, and 
no tail at all; but he was the idol of the children, the guardian 
of the sick woman, and the friend of his master. 

‘ Looking at Drummer, anyone can see he is King Honestman, 
too, in his way,’ would Gualdro say, and tell, with as much pride 
almost as he showed his own medals, how the dog had marched 
and countermarched with him over the burning plains of Lom- 
bardy, and been wounded once by a spent bullet. 

Altogether, they were very happy, Gualdro, and the children, 
and the dog, though they climbed a hundred and twenty stairs to 
their garret, and went all of them, very often, supperless to bed. 

Once or twice Gualdro was summoned for having a dog 
without a license. A lady who knew him paid the fine for him ; 
Gualdro could not understand why it was a crime to have a dog. 

‘ And he has fought the Austrians !—tooth and claw ; he himself 
has fought them!’ he wouldery. They told him that had nothing to 
do with it. He could not understand; he and Drummer and the 
babies sat in the shade or the sun as the weather was, and could 
not see what harm they did. 

Drummer would watch the people go by, with his eyes still 
bright under his broad forehead and his funny square mouth opened 
to get the air in comfortably, as nature tells a dog to do; and 
when the grave General rode past them on his roan horse he would 
give a kindly glance to the dog as well as to the veteran; and 
then Gualdro was happy for all the week. 

‘He does not forget,’ Gualdro would say to himself, and it 
solaced him to think that his General remembered, if his country 
did forget, as all countries do whether they are free or fettered, 
regenerated or unregenerated. 

Gualdro could not read and could not write, but he was no 
fool; he had been no mere fighting machine, but a true soldier of 
the War of Independence. In the days of Carl Alberto he had 
been smitten with the lightning fires of liberty, and had 
dreamed his dream, not a base or sordid one, and had known 
what he had wanted when he had chaunted the ‘ Fuori il stranier, 
in moonlit summer marches, or in crowded theatres of carnival. 

The leaders of the revolution might have their own baser ends, 
and more selfish hopes, but Gualdro had been a simple rustic sol- 
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dier, and had hated the stranger, and had done his best honestly, and 
risking life and limb, to serve his country. That was all. 

The chiefs of the national movement lived in fine houses, and 
fared sumptuously every day, but the old soldier had much ado to get 
litre of broth for his children’s children; yet he did not complain. 
‘The men that had the brains, they made a good thing of it. 
They’ve sheared the lamb after saving it. As for me, I was only 
good to carry the knapsack,’ he would say, and that is not a call- 
ing that any country can prize very highly. 

‘I was only good to fight,’ he would say sorrowfully, realising 
dimly that he had been only one of the mules that had dragged 
the stones for building up the temple of liberty, and that the 
only payment to the mules was a kick a-piece. 

Yet he did not grumble, not he. He was a cheerful old man, 
and if he could only get something to do was happy. 

Unhappily in this world something to do is not always obtain- 
able; when you are very poor, and want it very much, it becomes 
almost certainly as impossible to find as the philosopher’s stone. 

‘I used to be a smith; yes, that was my trade,’ said Gualdro 
once when his tongue waxed warm with a little wine that was 
given him, wine that was only twopence a flask, but was too dear 
for him to buy it for all that. ‘Yes, that was my trade and my 
father’s before me. We lived out Settimo way, ay, it was pretty 
then. The trees were not felled as they are now. I shoed horses. 
When I was a little chap I remember the Frenchmen’s horses 
coming through; my father would not shoe them. Poor Babbo 
ran away, and [ with him, and we hid in the hedges about the 
Badia. I might have done well if I had stuck to my trade, yes, 
but I went fighting. It seemed to me stupid to sit still and beat 
iron when. there were enemies and tyrants to be beaten. That 
was my idea. I do not know that I was right. If I had stayed 
at my forge in Settimo perhaps the world would have wagged as 
well, and I been wiser. But there! what would you? One never 
knows! Who can say the pear is sound till he cuts it?’ and then 
he pulled his old canvas shirt open and showed bis chest with the 
marks of a sabre wound and of a shot wound in it. ‘All the 
scars are in front of me,’ he said with pride, and perhaps in display- 
ing them he was happier than he would have been at a smithy in 
Settimo, with a horse of his own and money in the bank, and a 
bit of kid and some fried artichokes smoking on his board on feast- 
days. As it was, he never tasted meat at all, and artichokes only 
when they were stale on the street stall. He lived in one room, 
and lived as best he could in a ruined house in the Pignone; un- 
savoury, tumbledown, often inundated, with the unsavoury muddy 
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waters of the Arno on one side, and a refuse-heap on the other. The 
river at sunrise would be lovely as the green sea, and at sunset would 
glow with the hues of the opal, and all its mud and sand become 
transformed to gold; but none of the glory of it could be seen 
from his high chamber, with its little window buried out of sight 
in the damp wall. Now and again in winter or spring flood the 
river would break into the house, and make it chilly, nauseous, 
unhealthy, and go away again leaving slime and sand behind it; 
and that was all the grand poetic world-honoured water ever did 
for him. It gave him rheumatism too, and a touch cf ague, yet 
he cared for it; when he was washing his shirt in it, or letting 
his boys paddle of summer nights, he would look at it lovingly: it 
did him much harm and no good, but it was a grand thing, and 
he liked it. He was fond of the Arno as he was of his country ; 
neither of them had ever done anything for him, but he was proud 
of them, nevertheless. 

The people who cling to ideas in this way are very silly, no 
doubt, yet they are the only people who make life at all noble. 
One sad day his General died, his great General whom all the 
world honoured. Gualdro Soncini made one of the many mourners, 
as the dark, stately pomp of the great military funeral moved 
through the ancient streets, that had been all baptised with 
new names, but could not be defrauded of their old honour 
and their old history. (Gualdro’s heart was heavier than before. 
He missed the kindly smile that answered his salute; he missed 
pointing the great soldier out to strangers and saying proudly, 
‘Ecco il mio Generale—eccolo !’ 

A month or two later he saw the General’s horse dragging the 
heavy, stinking cart of the manure company; of the good people 
who empty the cesspools of the city and pour nameless filth out 
over the corn-fields by way of decreasing fever and diphtheria. 

Gualdro felt a knife in his heart. 

‘And they will give him a statue—a hundred statues !—and 
they let his brave horse toil there!’ he said in his pain and his 
wrath. But then he was a simple man, and did not understand the 
policies of great families and vain-glorious nations which is ‘ to save 


at the spigot and pour out at the bunghole,’ as a homely English 
saw has it. 


After that Gualdro felt more lonely. When the floods swamped 
him, and when the breadpot was empty, things seemed harder to 
bear than before. He had never asked his General for anything, 
but he had always felt that in any very terrible extremity he 
might ; and once the General had called him ‘ bambino mio ’— 
‘bambino mio,’ and he seventy} years old!—and they had both 
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laughed, and felt that after all they were both soldiers, and so 
equals ; and now all that was over for ever—for ever! And the 
horse toiled in the manure-cart, and the old man felt alone. 

Still, there was Drummer, and there were the babies—the 
little merry brown babies, tumbling about over the old dog, and 
putting their little fists down his red jaws. Drummer had his 
own occupations, and those were serious ones. He would watch 
the children when they were asleep, and snap at the flies and 
centipedes that approached them ; he guarded the linen when it 
was spread out to dry on the sand by the river; and he caught 
rats, the big, abounding rodents that swarm by the Arno, he caught 
them by the score with a sharp, sudden death-bite, and then 
flung them away as offal, however hungry he might be, for 
Drummer knew that he was intended ‘by nature to have higher 
views touching bulls and bears, and that rats were too poor prey 
for him, only they worried his master, and frightened the bed-ridden 
woman and the babies, so he hunted them. 

‘He kills them like a Christian!’ Gualdro would say, with 
pride; and the rats were the only creatures that the strong, good- 
bumoured, valiant beast ever injured. Drummer was beloved by 
all the Pignone, and was perfectly happy lying by the edge of the 
river watching the boats, and the nets, and the washing-women, 
when his mind was at peace as to rats. 

The fine new times that Gualdro had done his best to bring 
about worried him as they worried all the populace with fines and 
contraventions and all manner of petty legal tormentings if a man 
did but set his chair out on the pavement, or let his dog run about, 
or cry his goods at wrong hours, or do any other little thing that 
he had been always used to do before Freedom had been heard 
of in street corners. Gualdro was a very honest man; he had 
never wittingly done any harm or cheated anyone; when he could 
pay for his bit of bread he bought it; when he could not he went 
without it. Yet he was always being told that he transgressed 
the law; he was always seeing those long slips of printed paper 
which broke the heart of the poor who nine times out of ten can- 
not even read them. 

‘If a man do his duty as he sees it, and molests nobody, and 
has to pay his way, ought they to be at him?’ Gualdro would 
ask in perplexity ; he could not understand it. 

‘If one gets tormented so for nothing at all one may as well 
do something wicked,’ said his neighbour on the stairs, a broom- 
maker. 

¢ Ay, they'll let you alone then,’ said a shrew who was another 
neighbour. ‘A year ago some brutes they set on my poor man and 
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knifed and beat him all for nothing, and they go scot free; as for 
us there comes the wsciere a hundred times a year, if one forgets to 
pay a centime or sets a flower-pot on a sill.’ 

They were very perplexed in Pignone, but they were told it 
was liberty ; even when some ricketty chairs and a copper-pot or two 
were raised to the dignity of ‘furniture riches’ and rated accord- 
ingly. The upshot of this impression, when it has had a little more 
time to settle down into the minds of the people everywhere, will 
not be comfortable for us. It will be very favourable to Nihilism. 

Gualdro, who was a patient obedient person as soldiers mostly 
are, was saddened by this usage, not made rebellious. 

One of his babies died, the prettiest ; the doctor said the great 
public refuse-heap hard by had given it its mortal ‘ball in the 
throat,’ as they call diphtheria, but the refuse-heap stank on by 
municipal permission. On the strip of garden ground by his 
housea grand jessamine covered the wall, he had planted it, and 
his landlord let him call it his own, and the flowers of it brought 
a few pence; they ordered him to cut it away, as it was against 
the law to have a shrub hang over the wall; as he delayed to do 
it, he was fined, and his bush was destroyed. A scoundrel swore 
a debt of twenty francs against him falsely; he could not under- 
stand the summons to the court, and only called out stupidly 
through Pignone, ‘ Not a soldo do I owe, not a soldo. I never 
did, that the good saints know.’ But the saints do not look into 
law courts, and at the petty tribunal a petty officer gave the verdict 
against him, and ordered him to pay ten francs more for contumacy. 
As he had not the money the wsciere, who represents Fate to the 
multitude, came and took away his copper pots and pans, and the 
bed that was under his wife. ‘Is this just?’ said Gualdro halt 
beside himself. ‘It is law!’ said the wsciere. 

Florentines are a patient people ; the old soldier said nothing 
more. 

‘If I had owed it I would not have minded,’ he told his neigh- 
bours, and they, poor though they were, contrived amongst them 
to give him another bed. 

‘These are the fine times you fools fought for, Gualdro,’ the 
neighbour who was a shrew would say ; and Gualdro would shake 
his head and, from habit’s sake, take out his cold pipe, which he 
could not afford to light. 

‘It would come right if we got the republic,’ said the broom- 
maker. 

But Gualdro shook his head. 

‘ Nay, nay; every hungry stomach in the country then would 
be gobbling at the public pot. That would never do.’ 
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‘Then what would?’ said the broom-maker tartly. Gualdro 
could not tell. 

An old soldier at seventy years old cannot solve problems that 
would have been too tough for Cavour. 

The general result in the Pignone was much as it is everywhere 
else, to produce a sort of conviction that it was of no use trying 
to be decent and honest ; the law worried you if you were innocent, 
as much as if you were not. 

It is the triumph of modern governments to produce this con- 
viction in the populace. 

It was then early in summer. 

The summer was the worst time for him because the strangers 
were all away; and there were one or two foreign ladies for 
whom Gualdro went errands and did little things, with Drummer 
trotting at his heels; but when the vines came in flower the 
ladies went away, and the summer was hard to him, most of all, the 
close of the summer was hard, because there was nothing to do in 
the city that lay baking under the sun, and there were still two 
little curly-headed children and the sick wife and Drummer to 
feed. Occasionally he got a little work, or caught some fish, or 
- did some errands, and so rubbed on, but it was hard work, and 
not seldom he would go without his own bit of bread to give it to 
the dog, ‘ Piuttosto a lui che a me,’ he would say. 

One evening, having nothing to do, he took the babies out with 
him, and Drummer. 

It was the close of a very hot day in midsummer; the heat lay 
in heavy mists over the city and its river, and the hills around 
were all pale and dust-coloured in it. Happy people, and people 
who though not happy yet had the means to move about or go 
into the country, were travelling through distant lands of glaciers 
and forests, or sitting out on marble terraces watching the fire-flies 
glisten under the leaves. But in the city it wasterribly oppressive, 
and the multitude that always remains captive when a town is called 
empty were loitering about the piazzas or lying on the stone 
benches, hot, weary, and feverish. 

But the little children were merry and Drummer was joyous, 
and the old soldier felt at peace with the world, though it did 
send him law-summonses that he could not understand and made 
it bard trouble for him to get his daily bread and beans. 

They had gone up on to the new public drive that passes by 
grand old San Miniato and has so sadly spoilt the once wild hill- 
side, scarring it with a white seam as you look upwards at it 
from bridge or road below. But Gualdro was not much concerned 
about beauty or sweetness; the bench he sat on rested him, the 
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air was fresher on the height, the children were toddling about with 
Drummer, there was some music sounding from the café hard by, 
gay waltz music that set the babies’ feet dancing. 

A lemon-seller went by with his gilded pagoda-like truck ; and 
knowing Gualdro, gave the babies a drink for love and good-will, 
which did Gualdro as much good as if anybody had brought him 
a draught of wine. ‘ After all,’ he thought, ‘there is always some- 
one that is kind. 

The sun went down and the glow from its setting made the 
mountains beyond Vallombrosa rosy-red; little stars began to 
shine; the grey dusty hues of a long hot day changed to the blue 
shades of evening. He thought it was time to take his way 
homeward, for the children were fatigued with play and grew 
sleepy. He took one up on each arm, and began to stroll home, 
the dog at his heels. 

When he got down from the comparatively fresh air of the 
hillside into the stifling heat of the town, about the Porta Romana, 
there were some people shouting, scuffling, screaming, there were 
cries of a mad dog. 

One of the dogs from the country—dogs there pass their poor 
lives too often straining at the end of a short chain, and are 
starved and beaten, and even thirsty all day long, since no one 
thinks of their wants, and their shallow water-pan is quickly dried 
by the sun, and made noisome by dead insects—had strayed down 
into the city, driven by the pangs of hunger to seek for something 
to devour, and there, from long ill-usage and long torment of all 
times, had snapped at a man who had kicked him aside, and had 
fallen writhing in an epileptic fit; the harmless canine epilepsy 
which soon passes if the animal be left alone. 

But instead of leaving him alone, or even enquiring what 
was the matter with him, the populace (always and everywhere, 
coward, as well as bully) had raised the cry of mad dog, and two 
street scavengers were knocking the dog to pieces with their iron 
hoes, while the guards looked on in approval. These spectacles 
are considered improving for the people. 

The poor animal in his epilepsy was hardly conscious, though his 
body struggled under the agony, the street was flooded with blood, 
the street boys capered and howled with delight, and the man 
at whom the dog had flown, though only his trousers had been 
touched, was yelling like a mad creature himself, and crying: 
‘Son’ morto! son’ morto! Gest m/’aiuta !’ 

Gualdro, who looked away from the horrible sight, for he 
liked all dumb beasts, was hurrying by, not to let his grand- 
children see the blood. Drummer, with ears pricked, and all 
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his body quivering, was standing still, and staring at the still 
writhing body of his mangled brother. One of the guards threw 
a looped cord over his head and choked him. 

‘Let my dog go!’ cried Gualdro. ‘He has done nothing. 
It is not him they are crying out against.’ 

The guard drew the rope tighter, and held Drummer motion- 
less, and powerless to utter a sound. 

‘Your brute was by when the mad dog passed,’ he said. ‘He 
may have been bitten. He must go under observation.’ 

‘ Under observation !’ stammered Gualdro; ‘ what has he done? 
Let him go—pray let him go—you will choke him! Look how 
his eyes are starting!’ 

‘Hold your tongue, or I will arrest you for impeding me in 
my duty,’ said the guard, and he flung Drummer on his back by 
a haul at the rope. One of the dog-stranglers that are employed 
all summer by the civic giwnta was near at hand, and the guard 
beckoned him and gave him the rope; ‘Throw him in the cart, 
and take him to the slaughter-house,’ he said, attending in no 
way to the master of Drummer. 

The old man with the child on each arm was as helpless as the 
dog with the noose round his neck. He implored, he wept, he 
even fell on his knees on the stones, and made the little terrified 
children kneel too. But it was of no use. The guard was im- 
movable, and the populace was for once on the side of the law, 
because its own precious safety its thought, was imperilled. 
Gualdro, who had stood the brunt of so much smoke and the blaze 
of so much steel in battle, was trembling like a leaf. All the 
instincts of the old soldier were towards obedience; and he was 
bewildered, dazed, agonised, but he was patient still. 

‘What does it all mean?’ he said, stupidly turning his dim 
eyes on the faces of the crowd—faces that had no sympathy in 
them—for the people were all afraid for themselves, though. the 
poor mangled sheep-dog lay dead in the midst of his blood, and 
Drummer had been hurled into the dog-cart of the dog-strangler. - 

‘ It means a municipal regulation, my friend,’ said the voice of an 
Englishman with a good influx of irony in it. ‘ Municipal regula- 
tions are amongst the blessings for which you good fellows fought.’ 

But Gualdro did not understand. 

‘ My dog did no harm,’ he said piteously as a low howl came 
from the covered cart. 

‘You can get him in forty days, if you pay what is wanted,’ said 
the guard coldly, and then turned away to collar an urchin who 
was throwing a wooden ball about. The cart moved on; Gualdro 
was left standing, the two little babies clinging to his knees. 
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Then suddenly he caught them up and ran with them in his 
arms after the cart 

‘Stop, stop! Pray stop! do have pity!’ he cried tothem. ‘I 
am an old soldier; I have fought in every battle, little and big: 
yes, I have; my poor Drummer—what is the matter with him? 
Give him to me—give him to me!’ 

But the dog-takers only laughed, and the cart was pushed on; 
the men with the lassoes following, looking about the empty 
streets for dogs. 

‘It is of no use running and praying,’ said a beggar-man who 
was limping by. ‘They will not give him to you, no, not if it 
were ever so; you go to the slaughter-house in the morning; they 
will not have killed him ; not so soon.’ 

‘Killed him!’ echoed Gualdro. It hurt him as when at 
Custazza he had heard them say, ‘ We are beaten!’ and it bewil- 
dered him as that had done. 

‘It will be all right in the morning, 


> 


9 


said the beggar, trying 


to console him. ‘Do not make these men angry, or they will 
knock him on the head, ay, that they will.’ 

‘ But the lady pays the tax for me!’ 

‘What has that got to do with it? Everybody pays taxes, but 


taxes don’t give you any right at all except to pay more of them. 
I am glad they cannot get them out of me,’ said the beggar with a 
grin. 

Gualdro did not even hear. He ran panting after the cart, calling 
the men every bad name with which long years in barracks and in 
tent life could have stored his memory. But they went on out of 
his sight, throwing back to him asa last greeting a jeer and a 
curse. He was old and not very quick of foot, and they, out of 
sport or spite, or both, had gone forward at a trot, jolting the poor 
living burdens in their cart over the stones, regardless of the 
moans and howls within. 

Gualdro had the two little children to carry ; ‘they were still 
crying; he stopped, his heart seeming to break at the thought of 
leaving Drummer in such hands as these—stopped and hushed the 
babies with a few half-conscious words, and wondered what on 
earth he could do. The evening was still young, but it was starless 
and extremely hot. The air, used as he was to it in its heat 
seemed to suffocate him; there was nothing he could do, except 
go back to his wife, who would be alarmed at his absence, and 
then go out again or wait till morning broke. 

He went back, hurrying as much as limbs stiff with age and 
rheumatism would allow him, and mounted the stairs to his one 
little room, where the old woman lay on the borrowed bed. She 
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made her little moan about his longjabsence and her own pain and 
infirmity, being a selfish soul and much racked with ague and fever 
and all the woes of age. He tried to answer her cheerfully, though 
the tears were all in his throat, as he got the babies out: of their few 
clothes, and laid them, half-asleep, down on the sack and old rug 
that served them as a cradle. The eldest one, sleepy as she was, in 
her sleepiness kept sobbing and crying for To-to, which was all she 
could say of Drummer’s name; he was used to lie close to them all 
night, and the child through her mist of slumber was missing his 
broad, good-humoured face, and the good-night kiss of his rough 
tongue. 

‘Where is the dog ?’ asked the old woman from her bed. 

Gualdro answered, as cheerfully as he could, ‘I have lost him ; 
I must go out and look.’ 

‘Lost him? Che, che!’ grumbled the old woman. ‘ He 
knows the city as well as a Christian. He will come scratching 
at the door in a minute.’ 

Gualdro could not speak. 

‘I think I had better go and look,’ he said, after a pause, 
while he gave his wife a little bread and a drink of water—there 
was nothing else in the chamber. 

He then went out and went across the town a long, long way, 
to the public slaughter-place. When he reached there it was shut 
for tie night ; he could make no one hear. He was very weary, 
but he would not go away; he walked to and fro, as in his earlier 
years he had paced to and fro when on guard in the long winter 
nights on the ice-cold plains of Lombardy, till some one that knew 
him spoke to him in the street, and said : 

‘What is the use of doing that? You cannot get your dog 
till dawn, when the gates will open for the beasts to come in off the 
railway. Go home and try and get some money, for without 
money, take my word, old Drummer will be as dead as a door-nail.’ 

Gualdro went homeward again, in despair. Where could he 
get money? His ladies were away, and his General was dead. 
He had nothing to sell, since the usciere had taken all his 
pots and pans and his few sticks of furniture, and if he asked 
charity in the streets he would be arrested, because he had never 
been able to bring his pride down to get the official permission to 
beg as a legalised pauper, which might, perhaps, if he had asked 
for it, have been accorded to him under Article 102, No. 8, of 
the Communal and Provincial Laws. 

He did not know what to do. 

He would have sold even his medals to save Drummer, but they 
would have had the law on him even for that. He wandered up 
and down, to and fro, in the street, finding the short night, very 
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long. He could hear the howling of dogs in this miserable place, 
and he knew that one was the voice of his own old friend. 

He hung about there till morning broke—another sultry, heavy 
morning, with the sky a haze of white heat. The first wretched 
animals came in towards the slaughter-house ; bullocks, footsore, 
and galled, and bruised, that, having toiled for years over the land 
at the plough and in the cart, were now brought to end their days 
there; lambs, alive and quivering, hung in long rows on to the 
wooden framework of waggons, their heads downward, their eyes 
starting; all the sad, terrible procession of sacrifice that enters 
every city at dawn to feed the human multitude that calls desert- 
animals beasts of prey, went by him in the hazy, sickly daybreak. 
But he scarcely noticed them ; he only pressed forward in hope to 
save Drummer. It was still too early. He was pushed about 
amongst cross and sleepy underlings, and told to return at ten 
o'clock. It was then not five. Might he not see his dog? he 
asked piteously. He was told sharply, no; he must wait till he 
saw an Inspector. 

He went back to his room in Pignone. There was no one to 
do anything for his wife and the children except himself. He only 
told them that he could not find Drummer; he could not bear to 
tell them the truth. The old wife began to sob, and the babies 
cried aloud. They wanted old Drummer; where was Drummer ? 
A rat had sat on the rug and frightened them all night. Go, get 
Drummer ! 

Gualdro, with his heart half-broken, did for them all that was 
needful, and warmed them a little weak coffee, and then went out 
again, the neighbour, who was a shrew, promising to look after 
them in his absence. All the many dwellers of the house were out 
on the stairs, and were all talking of Drummer, and sorrowing for 
him. Some children were crying, and the men were cursing the 
Government. These tyrannies of petty laws in their wisdom hurt 
the authority of the State more with the populace than all the 
severity of a Draconian code against great offences. Petty laws may 
annoy, but can never harm the rich, for they can always evade 
them or purchase immunity; but petty laws on the poor are as the 
horse-fly of the forests on the neck and on the eyelids of the horse. 

Were modern law-makers wise, they would make their laws as 
few, as brief, and as stern as the commands of the Decalogue. 
But then what would become of the Bureaucracy, and of all those 
hosts who live by the public as the fly by the horse ? 

Gualdro, with all the eager, voluble, noisy sympathy of the 
Pignone pursuing him, went once more on his way to the 
slaughter-house yards. It was ten o’clock, He was told he must 
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wait yet another hour. The Superintendent was busy. He waited 
the hour, not having broken his fast. The horrid smell of blood 
was in the air of the place. He had not been faint before the 
sight of carnage or in the face of death, but here he felt sick and 
trembled. The neighbouring bells were all ringing; it was a 
saint’s day; but within, the poor beasts were dying that the holy 
human race might be fed. 

At last some one in authority there said to him, ‘ What do you 
want here ?’ The person spoke roughly ; he was a rough, coarse man, 
whom the people called, for his brutality in his office, Il Mastino. 

Gualdro told him his tale, his voice and his hand shaking with 
agitation and weakness. 

‘May I not have my dog?’ he said piteously, as he ended his 
narrative. ‘ Here is the tax of the year; all paid for him; a lady 
paid it.’ 

Mastino eyed the paper sharply, anxious to find it incorrect 
if possible. 

‘That has nothing to do with it,’ he said savagely. ‘The dog is 
here for surveillance. You must pay twenty francs for his main- 
tenance and fifteen for contravention of the law in having had 
* him loose on the street.’ 

‘I will try!’ faltered Gualdro with dry lips and sinking heart. 
‘O, for the love of God let me see him.’ 

‘You can see him if you bring the money. But you cannot 
remove him till forty days.’ 

‘But what has he done?’ 

* Do not answer me,’ thundered the man in authority. ‘If you 
answer me [ will put a brace of bullets through your cursed beast’s 
head. You will find I am master here!’ 

For it is thus that the public which pays the taxes is answered 
by those who are its servants. 

‘ Let me see him |’ stammered Gualdro beside himself with pain. 
The man in authority turned on his heel. ‘Send that madman out 
of the yard,’ said he to one of his underlings. The.underling, who was 
more kindly of nature (for an Italian is always kind in small things 
when he is not changed into an impzegato, a creature that is always 
insolent, cringing, venal, and brutal according to the company he 
is in) touched the old soldier now upon the arm and spoke to him. 
‘Go and get the money, or you can do nothing here; and if you 
provoke him, he will have your brute killed, ay, that for sure.’ 

‘But let me see him!’ pleaded Gualdro, two slow tears coming 
down his old bronzed cheeks. The underling hesitated. 

‘Well, I will let you do that, though it will cost me my place 
if he ever know. Go out by that door and wait for me.’ 
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Gualdro staggered out and waited; it seemed to him ages 
before the man rejoined him. 

‘He is out of the way,’ the man whispered, at last returning. 
‘Come, I will give you a glimpse of the dog. Poor brutes! they 
get a hard time enough of it here.’ 

Gualdro followed him through many winding ways to a low 
door in a passage ; the door opened into a narrow low dark cell, so 
dark that scarcely anything was visible except some eyeballs 
glaring in the gloom. But Gualdro heard a sound that made his 
heart leap ; it was the wild, choked bark of Drummer. 

As his sight grew accustomed to the darkness he saw four 
dogs, two large, two small, chained in that infernal hole, with collars 
so tight that they could scarcely breathe, the chains passing from 
right to left so that they could not stir; in torture that men 
nowadays would not inflict on the vilest murderer that fouls the 
earth, yet to which they think nothing of condemning the innocent 
dumb beasts that have done no harm, and only ask to live in peace 
their simple humble lives. 

‘That is the way we wiseacres have of preventing dogs from 
going mad,’ said the underling with a grin. 

Gualdro did not heed; he had fallen on his knees by Drummer. 
Drummer was throttling himself in his frantic joy with efforts 
to get free to join his master. 

‘ And to think he bas fought the Austrians!’ said Gualdro with 
a sob in his throat. 

He was an old soldier, and not much given to passionate emo- 
tion at any time, but with his hands holding the dog’s head to his 
breast he kissed him, he wept over him, he clung to him, he swore 
bitter furious oaths that surely would be pardoned like the oath 
of Uncle Toby, were there any angels in creation to hear. 

But the man behind him shook him by the shoulder and forced 
him up. ‘Come away if you would not ruin me and yourself, and get 
the dog killed too,’ he said, not unkindly, but dragging him upward. 
‘If Mastino should find us here he will put me out of the gates 
for ever, and shoot your poor beast or have him poisoned. Come.’ 

‘Wait quietly, my bambino; wait in patience, my comrade, 
my good dear friend, my old Tamburino!’ murmured Gualdro in 
passionate fondness to the dog, who crouched down obedient to his 
bidding but shivered in his chains and moaned, while his four- 
footed companions in captivity howled in chorus with him, a 
choked wailing howl, for they were half-strangled by their fetters. 

Gualdro got out into the light of day once more, how he 
never knew; and staggered into the street, 
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‘And to think he has fought the Austrians!’ he said with a 
curse in his throat. 

‘Go and get the money,’ whispered the underling who had 
befriended him. ‘They will not let him out, but perhaps they 
will let him: live.’ 

‘ Live in that hole! choked like that !’ 

‘It is the way we cure mad dogs,’ said the other man, with a 
sardonic grin. 

‘But he is not mad!’ 

‘But he will be mad. A few days of darkness and chains will 
do it; then we can kill him, or send him to the doctors to cut up; 
that isour way.’ Gualdro groaned aloud. 

*O devils incarnate!’, he yelled. ‘ And the dog went through 
Solferino and Magenta, and was wounded at Custozza and fought 
Austrians tooth and claw—fought them himself!’ 

‘We've had heroes enough, said the man witha grin. ‘We 
want money now. Go find the money. Then perhaps you can 
get him—perhaps.’ 

Gualdro went home-—his head swam, his limbs shook; he was 

old and he had eaten nothing. He went home to his own old 
: quarters, where the Law had cut down his jessamine tree, and taken 
the bed from under his wife ; the law of the land he had fought to 
free. He gathered the people about him on the rough yellow 
shores by the river where Drummer had used to sit and watch the 
outspread linen; only the very poor people, the men filling the 
carts with sand, the men dipping their huge square nets in the 
water, the women washing clothes in the stream, the children 
playing under the sunburnt river wall. 

They all came round him as he staggered into the midst of 
them, his grey hair streaming back, his bronzed face looking black 
and ashen grey; for they suw that something grave had befallen 
him, and the Italians are quick in sympathy, if they be not strong 
in action. 

In bitter words he told his tale. 

‘ And he fought the Austrians!’ he cried when he had told it. 
‘Tooth and claw he fought them; he has the marks of their 
powder and ball on him still; he was a small thing at Solferino, 
but never did he flinch ; he has been braver than men, and truer ; 
he fought the Austrians, and he lies in chains. It is vile—vile— 
vile—chained there, and in the dark! a creature that has no sin; 
and all over the land there goes the murderer or the robber, free to 
murder or rob again! It is vile—vile—vile! And in a few days 
he will be mad or dead. For how can I find the money they 
ask? I would sell the medals they gave me—ay, I would sell 
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them for the dog. But they would put me in prison for that. 
What can I do? What can I do?’ 

‘You shall have all the money we have!’ the people cried. 
‘You are an old soldier, and were a brave one. You shall have 
all the pence we can get. Yes, the law is vile. There is the 
freedom you fought for, poor soul! But that was no fault of yours, 
no fault at all!’ 

Then quickly vieing one with another, they poured out all 
they had, diving in ragged trouser pockets and under rough torn 
skirts to find the little they all were worth. 

Close-fisted these pecple are and very narrow in means, and 
Stenterello is their type on the popular stage, yet they can be 
capable of noble and generous moments. This was one. They 
were only poor boatmen and fishermen, washerwomen and straw- 
plaiters, and beggars some of them, yet was there not one that did 
not give; scores of battered copper pieces and here and there a 
crumpled note of fitty centimes, and one little tiny child, a brown. 
curly, dirty cherub like Del Sarto’s children, ran into the house and 
brought out a whole bright centime-bit that had been given her 
to buy a bunch of cherries. ‘Take for poor To-to!’ she cried. 
‘Take.my money too for To-to!’ 

Then Gualdro broke down and hid his face in his hands. 
Alas! the money when counted only came up to fifteen francs ; 
there were not altogether forty people there on that sunburnt shore, 
and most of those who had given would be pinched of wine or of 
tobacco for the rest of the week themselves. It was only fifteen 
francs, when all was said and done that could be, and the little 
crowd stood wistfully eyeing the heap of metal with the little 
shining one-centime bit lying uppermost. 

‘Perhaps they would let me have him for that ?’ said Gualdro 
with doubt, and yet with hope in his mind. 

‘Surely they would, if you said you would pay all the rest. 
Everyone knows you are an honest man,’ said one of the freshwater 
fishermen. 

Gualdro sighed wearily ; he doubted whether that was enough. 

‘I will try,’ he said, while the tears fell down his face. ‘The 
Saints and Our Lady reward you; you have been very good to me.’ 

Then he turned to return to where the dog was, not waiting to 
take bit or drop. 

‘Bring To-to back!’ piped the little child who had given her 
centime-piece. 

Gualdro stooped, kissed her, and went. 

When he reached the slaughter-house and asked for the official 
who had the keys of life and death for the poor four-footed prisoners, 
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they took him once more before the man whom the populace called 
Il Mastino. The old soldier held out to him, trembling, the 
fifteen francs, the coppers filling his quivering hands. 

‘My neighbours have helped me,’ he said. ‘I could not get 
any more. It is fifteen francs. Would you take it and let me 
have him? I will work day and night to pay the rest ; I will go 
without bread. Oh! for the love of God, do let me have him, the 
poor, poor innocent thing !’ 

The man whom they called I] Mastino swore a fierce oath, and 
yelled to him, ‘Out of the place, you beggar! If you say one 
word more, I will blow the brains out of your dog, and if one shot 
does not do for him he shall have two; he shall have three! I 
am the master here.’ 

Then he had Gualdro put out of the g-tes. 

The old man stood in the blazing sun, mute and blind as a 
statue is. No hope was left him; nothing but a blank despair. 

A lady passed by half an hour later, and saw him still there. 
She was a stranger in the city, but she was struck by the strange 
look of the old soldier standing in the full sun, his eyes fixed on 
vacancy, his medals hanging on his rough blue shirt, his hands 
- full of coins. 

She paused, touched his arm, and asked if he were ill. 

He drew his breath with effort, and stared upon her stupidly ; 
she spoke to him again, and he understood. 

He told her his tale. 

She was in haste, and could not wait there, but she read truth 
in every word he spoke, in every line of his worn ashen face; she 
drew out her purse, and poured thirty francs into his hand, and 
bade him be of good hope. 

‘With that you must get your dog. They cannot refuse you, 
surely. Go in and show them you have all they ask.’ 

Gualdro listened bewildered and incredulous ; then an immense 
joy broke in on him. 

‘ It is the Madonna herself that helps me, come in human guise!’ 
he cried, and would have stooped and kissed the hem of her gar- 
ment, but she was already gone with the summer light on her path. 

Gualdro drew himself erect, smoothed out the notes, and with 
his pulses beating high and firm, knocked once more at the gates 
of the place of death. 

It was now full noon. 

‘I have brought the money—all the money,’ he shouted aloud. 
‘ Now he is safe; now he is mine. I have all the money!’ 

Everyone in the yard was silent. 

‘TI have all the money,’ he cried again. ‘ Our Lady has come 
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on earth in a woman’s shape, a woman with fair hair. I have all the 
money. Dear sirs, take the money and give me my dog; let me 
see my dog.’ 

The tyrant whom the populace called Il Mastino came forward ; 
he looked sullen, angry, and ashamed. 

‘Your dog is dead,’ he said. 

‘Dead!’ 

The word rang through the yard far above the lowing of cattle, 
the shrieks of swine, the bleating of lambs, the shouting of men. 

‘He choked himself with his chain; it was an accident,’ said 
the tyrant, and his face flushed with heavy rage; he was safe in 
saying it; who could prove that the dog had been poisoned ? 

The teeth of Gualdro set ; his eyes blazed with a fearful light ; his 
face was dark and terrible as on a day of battle his foes had seen it. 

‘ Bring out my dog,’ he said. ‘ Bring out my dog, living or dead.’ 

Awe fell upon the people. 

‘Show him the dog,’ said the tyrant with a dull shame upon 
his sullen face. There was silence, and on it the heavy breathing 
of the old man sounded like the breathing of an ox that has been 
struck with the pole-axe but not killed. 

Then they brought the dog to his master. He was dead. 

His eyes protruded, his mouth foamed, his body was swollen. 
Never more would Drummer sit on the sands by the river and 
watch the children play. 

Gualdro stooped, looked, kissed the poor disfigured swollen 
body as he would have kissed a little dead child. Then he rose up, 
and with one mighty blow struck the tyrant who had killed his 
old comrade backward to the earth. 

As he did so he laughed aloud. 

‘He fought the Austrians, he and I! We fought for Freedom !’ 

And with those words he choked, and dropped down dead, by 
the side of his dead dog. 

The wise men who cut up dogs alive said he had died of heat 
apoplexy; the peeple of Pignone knew better than that. The 
poison-swelled body of Drummer was thrown out to swell a manure- 
heap; the body of his master was cast into the common death- 
ditch of the poor of the city. The bedridden wife died very soon ; 
the little children, starving and miserable, were taken by people 
who had not bread enough to feed themselves. No one noticed, 
no one lamented; an old soldier and a dog were missed a little 
while by a few people from the sandy shore by the river, and one 
little child said often for a week, ‘ Why did not To-to come back ? 
I gave my whole centime.’ That was all. 

The old hero had had his reward ! 





WM Quiet Dap in the Alps.' 


We had only a week to spend in Switzerland. The weather 
had long been very bad. We could not try the high peaks—as 
Dent Blanche—that we most desired to achieve; and so we 
resolved one evening, which promised a fine day for the morrow, 
to walk up the Zmutt glacier and to visit the famed Stockje hut. 
This little walk may be worth its word of record. 

The walk from Zermatt to the Stockje may be compassed, 
even with ladies, in five hours; while the return journey, which is 
mainly down-hill work, may be performed in an hour less. A 
very early start is, therefore, not necessary. If you get off by six, 
or even by seven o’clock, you can accomplish your purpose, allowing 
ample time for lunch at the hut, and for pauses of enjoyment on 
the way, and can yet be back at the Monte Rosa Hotel in time for 
table (héte. It was a little after six o’clock on a fine morning in 
September that we started for a quiet day in the Alps. Last 
‘year (1878) fine days had been very rare in the Zermatt region. 
It was, in fact, the worst year known in the Alps since 1860; and 
yet there have been some bad years between the two dates. 
Very little was done in mountaineering in 1878. It was a barren 
year for climbers generally. When we arrived at Zermatt, Matter- 
horn had been ascended once ; Weisshorn and Dent Blanche not at 
all; nor were they, I believe, afterwards climbed in 1878. Happily 
for us, we found for our little expedition a softly brilliant morning, 
which mellowed into a glorious day ;—one of the few fine days of 
a disastrous year. 

I have been very fortunate, during a rather long career of 
Alpine climbing, in friends and comrades. Memory fondly 
summons up, first, the figure—absent in 1878—of that dear 
friend and supreme mountaineer, Lyvetéte; while other compa- 
nions of the years of yore are recalled to thought asI gaze again 
on well-known, proudly conquered, unchanging peaks. One of 
the old friends, connected pleasantly with many a mountain 


1 «For to myself mountains are the beginning and the end of all natural scenery ; 
in them my affections are wholly bound. . . . To fill the thirst of the human heart for 
the beauty of God’s working—to startle its lethargy with the deep and pure agitation 
of astonishment—are the higher missions of the mountains. It is impossible to 
examine in their connected system the features of even the most ordinary mountain 
scenery, without concluding that it has been prepared in order to unite as far as 
possible, and in the closest compass, every means of delighting and sanctifying the 
heart of man.’—Rusktn. 
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reminiscence, survived into last year’s brief tour, and went with 
me to the Stockje. He is a master of all classic lore, and fair old 
Winchester knows and loves him well. In the old day of glad- 
ness and of glee—concerning which he who lists to do so may con- 
sult ‘ Alpine Ascents and Adventures ’"—this particular friend had 
been christened ‘M. D.’; and his diploma is still in force in 
intimate, affectionate intercourse. Few men that I know have 
a keener mental sympathy with all Switzerland, or a stronger 
delight in great or little walking, than the lovable M. D. 

We had with us a gentleman and lady, friends of the M. D.; 
and we had a something between a porter anda guide, to show the 
way across the glacier and to carry provisions to the hut. This 
function was performed by the young giant Elias, who had been 
with me before, as porter, on one or two high expeditions, includ- 
ing a bivouac upon the Rothhorn. Our lady was mounted on a 
horse, and chatted with us from the serene but swaying elevation 
of a saddle. 

The morning is fresh and fair. The sun is not yet high, and is, 
therefore, not yet hot ;—but he will be both anon. We soon get 
clear of the picturesque outskirts of dear old Zermatt, and pass the 
last of the Senniitten, or barns. As we pass by him we take the 
invariable and unavoidable glance at the wonder and the terror of 
the mystic Matterhorn. Peasant women, clad in faded, weather- 
stained, well-worn blue garments, toil along the stony path with 
great heaps of freshly-cut grass borne upon bent backs and bowed 
heads. On our left the rushing river rolls for ever its vexed, 
abounding tide. On little shallows of fine grey sand the turbid 
waters of the eddies lap and gurgle in gentle pulsations, while the 
main torrent hustles along upon its mad, wild way to the far 
Rhone and to the distant sea. We mount gently up a path of 
deep, sandy, dusty softness, which rises suavely until it runs high 
above the banks of raging Visp. The river will be fuller and 
fiercer far when the solving sun shall have melted the glaciers now 
tensely bound in the iron frost-bands of the cold, dark night. 
Below us, between path and stream, are pines—the eternal sapin 
of the Alps-—-some standing up so high that their feathery tops 
rise not above our busy feet; others, storm-smitten, broken from 
their rocky roothold, lie supine, stretched downwards in piteous 
ruin and in stranded wreck. On the opposite bank the pines 
stand up thickly in their chilly greenery. We approach the rude 
Matterhorn bridge, composed simply of rough logs laid across un- 
shapen wooden supports. Beyond it the foaming river winds in a 
sharp sudden curve, and belts of pines close around and shut in 
the narrowed view. The mad, insensate river, hurrying desper- 
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ately along from glacier to ocean, urged by blind impulse rather 
than by conscious purpose, hurls its wild, opaque, frenzied whirl of 
waters over and around the rock-blocks which seek in vain to 
oppose its headlong course. So heedless is it of its real aim, that 
side-jets of harassed whirlpools, let and hindered from direct pro- 
gress with the main current, gush out in petulant anger from the 
hollows and the bays which vainly urge them to pause and rest. 

We cross the bending bridge, standing high above the foaming 
rush and never-silent roar; we leave the turbulent, nerve-stirr- 
ing water down-rush, and we rise over soft mounds of yellowish 
green grass, down which narrow channels of bright, agitated water 
thinly pour. These meadows are all thickly studded with wild 
flowers of a cerulean blue; that is, these flowers look blue when 
seen in a mass, but are found, on individual inspection, to be of 
that streaky violet or purple hue which darkens the colour of the 
summer sky when that is seen in the Alps from high snow-basins 
or lofty rock-hollows. 

These are not, perhaps, exactly Novalis’s ‘ blue flower’ of 
poetry ; but they are akin to that. How finely Nature always 
composes in colour! This sunbright grass sets off exquisitely the 
’ bluish, starry, chance-sown, but lovely and lowly wild flower ;— 
which is, I believe, a kind of autumn crocus. 

Next we leave on our left, as we pass along in welcome shade, 
a clump of wet pine-woods, and we attain to a rough, rising, 
winding path. At a certain point—known well to M. D. and my- 
self—we pass the beginning of the way which leads to the terrible, 
grim Matterhorn. 

The green path winds through a wood, sloping from left to 
right, and mounts until you reach its highest altitude. After 
that it rises and falls, but tends generally downwards. You cross 
one waterfall, set in a little bay ravine on your left ; and you notice 
how the thick sheet of water drops downward with a seeming slow 
pause, and, at the end of a dropping leap, shivers into bubble, 
spray, and threaded foam, like the droop of a rocket-shower. The 
way becomes very green, and is in cool, dark shade. Your step is 
on soft grass; you are screened by foliage, and all around grow, 
thickly, rhododendrons, alders, and many another shrub. Butter- 
flies zigzag their flickering flight across the greenly shadowy air. 
The green thicket slopes widely upward on your left, while, on the 
right hand, the wooded level ends suddenly in sheer, deep precipice. 
Far, far below, the river, soundless now, shows like a grey-white 
thread of seeming stagnant foam. It, too, tearing along in its 
remote depths, is in cool, deep shade. Down the steep side of the 
lofty precipice grow stunted shrubs and stately trees. The rich- 
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ness of vegetation and the profusion of wild-flowers are extra- 
ordinary. Strewn about are giant boulders of dark rock, covered 
over with brown, or green, or yellow lichen and dark moss. It is 
so long since some huge stone-avalanche brought down these 
mighty lumps, that the moss upon them is thickly, softly dark as 
is a mole’s fur. As you look between leafy boughs to the opposite 
side of the profound torrent-valley you see that the bright sun is 
shining fiercely there. A range of high bare hills runs along with 
tolerably level sky-line across the chasm cleft between you and 
that long-stretching hill-ridge. Some of these bald hills are of 
the earth, earthy; and their down-streaming masses of loose svil 
only cohere in their position owing to the angles of the long slopes. 
They are of that colour which is the antithesis to true colour—clay; 
the meanest and most joyless of all hues or tones. Half-way up 
the heights opposite you see the little village of Zmutt, which is 
all but, but is yet not quite, black. The wooden houses look as if 
they had been burnt and charred by darkening fire, which had left 
shape and form intact. Many people would call these cots black; 
but they are in reality a very dark brown. From one point of the 
constantly winding picturesque way you look backwards, and 
there you see, blocking up the end of the long valley, and seeming 
near, though really far away, the bulks of Rympfischhorn and of 
Strahlhorn, their white, sharp snow-crests standing out clearly 
against the blue loveliness of the sunlit sky. You feel that snow- 
mountains, compared with earth-mountains, have the sculptor’s ideal 
superiority of pure marble over common flesh. The greenery ends, 
the shadow ceases: you emerge from the soft coolness of leaf-shade. 

You next reach the Staffel cow-huts, but smell no breath of 
kine, hear no music of their bells. Simple natures both, children of 
our great mother, M. D. and myself are passionately fond of milk, 
and we rushed at the huts with ardent longing. Alas! they were 
all shut up. It was September, and the cows had been driven 
down for the winter to Zermatt. Defrauded of our milk, we re- 
venged ourselves by taking a pipe; which latter is, indeed, a good 
comforter under almost any disappointment. Here we waited for 
our friends—the lady had been long dismounted. The character of 
the scene now begins to undergo vital change. You are no longer 
sheltered or shut in. You are in the wide open, in glare of sun, 
in stir of dancing air. No idea of path more. The coarse, some- 
times marshy grass swells up into rough mounds, like the ‘ grassy 
barrows of the happier dead.’ Ahead, standing on the last slopes 
stretching down to the moraine, stand some dozen of lightning- 
scathed, blasted, withered pine-trees; resembling those gaunt, 
spectral trees Gustave Doré loves to draw for heightening the weird, 
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grotesque effect of infra-human desolation. Their white, broken-off, 
skeleton branches stand out piteously and yet demoniacally. These 
scarred, gnarled, dead trunks seem to be under a curse. The fierce 
lightning, after roaming vainly over the vague glacier, has struck 
spitefully at these unfortunately placed trees; which remain as 
victims of the electric fury. Below them stretches the long, dust- 
coloured moraine ; beyond that spreads the wide glacier, lined with 
long smears of reddish-brown stone-heaps. The view before us 
now is broad, and white, and lofty. Greenery is to be exchanged 
for the world of ice and snow. 

We descend upon a moraine, on which the usual débris matter 
is studded with large stones. It is rough walking. Here our 
lady is handed over to the special guidance and support of Elias, 
who points out to us, about to go on a-head, a series of cairns placed 
at intervals along the glacier in order to serve as landmarks to 
guides in case of mist. These cairns are not at first easily distin- 
guishable from the many blocks of rock that strew the glacier ; 
but a careful inspection soon shows the signal-stones that have 
been arranged by human forethought. Armed with this useful 
piece of knowledge, M. D. and myself find ourselves tramping 
‘merrily together, in advance of Elias and his sacred charge, along 
the rough débris-littered surface of the uneven glacier. Some sounds 
—as the clank of a soldier’s sword and spur, the rustle of a lady’s 
silken dress—are very suggestive ; and we soon recognise the well- 
known sound of the nailed boots crunching over the frozen snow 
and the ring of the iron spikes of the ice-axes cn névé and on stone. 
The surface is hard and in good order ; and we stride along merrily 
and fast. 

The hapless, love-crazed Gastibelza, ’homme a la carabine, 
sings that 


Te vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou ; 


and we feel a sort of fine madness, stirred by the merry wind that 
sweeps so coldly down the wide and white expanse of desolate 
and lonely glacier. The sun shines brightly; but we breast a 
strong, keen, tonic mountain wind ; and we are exhilarated with its 
intoxicating life and force. We lean forward against the steady 
blast. We are inspired by its strength-giving virility, and the big 
boots trip over ridge and hollow as lightly as the fairy-like hoofs 
of a little fawn. 

Ahead stands the white Dent d’Herens, with its 12,000 
soaring feet of sparkling, sun-kissed snows. Bright light glares on 
its huge blanched bulk ; tenderest’ shadows—the shades of high 
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light on purest whiteness—relieve the blank of smoothness, and 
lend the grace of pattern to the nobleness of matchless forms. On 
our right, but as yet far ahead of us, is a massive bastion, or stone 
fort, rising from out the higher glacier. This is the Stockje; but 
we cannot see the hut. The three supreme objects in view—the 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare—of our ocean of mountain glory,are 
Matterhorn, Dent Blanche, Dent d’Herens. The latter is nearly 
straight ahead ; it blocks up the view in front, as Strahlhorn and 
Rympfischhorn close it in behind. Dent Blanche is the?supreme 
monarch of the range on our right; while, on the left, Matterhorn 
alone, stately but solitary, fills up the composition with his own 
giant image. 

Neither of us had done Dent Blanche. Both wished to do it. 
I had once started for it, but the stern path was barred by shriek- 
ing storm-fiends. To-day the noble mountain would be quite im- 
practicable, because the face—which has to be crossed near his top— 
is thickly covered with fatalsnow. We look eagerly along his long 
ridge, and trace out the way to his lofty summit. We do not idealise 
this grand mountain the less because we have never stood upon his 
crest. Bachelors’ wives are very ideal women! 

The crystals on the glacier ridges sparkle in the sun as dancing 
wave-points do in a phosphorescent sea. The idea of distance up 
a rising waste of wide glacier expanse is very delusive ; the Stockje 
long looks much nearer than it really is. As we approach it rises 
higher and higher out of the upward-tending, brown-streaked white 
expanse. The width of this broad glacier, from side to side, is very 
striking ; and the sense of space, of silence, and of solitude deepens 
as we mount on our unresting way. Around and above us soar 
the grandeur and the grace of heroic summits. The day is full 
of health, the scenery is great in glory, and our minds are subli- 
mated to a lofty joy. 

Still we notice the difference between this simple walk and a 
really high and difficult climb. It is the difference between 
Minna and Brenda, in the ‘ Pirate.’ We feel to-day nothing of 
tremulous eagerness, of anxiety, of strain. We have no feat to 
perform; no dangerous peak to conquer. We work in peace and 
at complete ease. We know no elevating excitement—but yet 
our sense of deep delight is very full. 

And that terrible and beautiful Matterhorn! Is he more awful 
or more lovely? At his foot, or that base which is turned towards 
our glacier, is the unwrinkled, cool-shadowed snow-space on to 
which the shattered bodies of the victims of the first ascent fell. 
We know the spot well. Never do you look at Matterhorn with- 
out a gloomy thought of that most sad and fatal accident. M. D. 
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and myself have both stood upon his supreme and soaring crest ; 
have both looked down his ghastly precipices, and have unveiled 
all his demonic secrets. We see him to-day from a side—the 
north-west—from which he is comparatively seldom seen. His 
sides differ widely in character; but from each this weird peak is 
superlatively superb. The Matterhorn looks most massive, but 
least terrible, from Breuil; from the Zmutt or from the Valpelline 
he is at his medium effect of greatness and of horror ; but the finest 
view of him remains that one from Zermatt and the Gorner. Rock 
is his basis; snow is his accident. We fancy that we can trace out 
a way up him from this side—a side on which he has never yet been 
tried—but one place strikes us as being very doubtful and difficult ; 
and having no glass with us, we cannot venture to decide even in 
theory whether the passage be practicable. And yet, seen from this 
side, the precipices of the Matterhorn are appalling, and his unscaled 
crags and walls are ghastly in their look of awful danger. Dent 
Blanche is very fine; but, when you turn your gaze to-day wholly 
to the left, and become absorbed in the mighty Matterhorn, you feel 
again that he is the unique and all-surpassing mountain of the Alps. 

Beyond Matterhorn, between him and the Dent d’Herens, is the 
deeply-seamed, much-crevassed Tiefenmatten glacier, down which 
afternoon avalanches often descend in recklessly murderous play. 
Like many glaciers, Tiefenmatten looks, in the high light of such a 
day, as if his chasms and hollows were painted in pale Indian ink 
on a white paper. The opening above his low col is full of blue, 
sunny light. 

The sun is hot, though the air is cool. The happy day is 
brilliant. As noon approaches, the sun moves to a point nearly 
above our heads; but the wind is less strenuous as the day 
culminates in the bright calm of sumptuous mid-day. What is 
that, to the right, lying upon the smooth sheet of the gleaming 
glacier? Our practised eyes detect something which is not rock 
or stone. We turn off towards it, and soon stand before the corpse 
of a young chamois. Some Arctic blast of recent severe storm 
must have whirled this hapless wanderer of the snows to this frozen 
death. The graceful creature—graceful even in piteous death— 
lay there stark and stiff; quite dead. The distended eyes were 
full and glassy ; the mouth was opened wide. The poor beast— 
it was quite a young chamois—had perished miserably, exhausted 
by hopeless struggle with strain of storm, and wind, and mortal 
coldness. The fine legs were bent as if it had essayed desperately 
to rise before the last numbing chill paralysed the fight for the 
dear life. Never more would those delicate little hoofs spurn the 
snow, leap chasms, or bound securely from point to point of 
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dangerous rock. All its activity and beauty were rigid in thie 
piteous form of death. We gazed sadly upon the forlorn victim 
of the victor Alps. We had so often seen others of his fleet race 
sweep across our path, or bound wonderfully above our heads; we 
had watched with such delight their agile motions, that we pitied 
deeply this youthful sacrifice to Alpine storm. With an involun- 
tary sigh we turn away, and pass onward on our path, leaving the 
poor chamois extended rigidly upon his vast, magnificent, icy bier. 

Now comes our goal. We stand at the foot of the great 
Stockje rock-mound. A stiffish but short rock-clamber brings us 
up to the level upon which the hut—one of the very best in all the 
Alps—stands. The first thing is lunch. The burden which Elias 
has borne so well is soon unpacked. We are hungry, and sit 
down gladly to tinned meats and glorious Swiss champagne. 
When Elias has finished his share he retires into the shade of the 
hut, and subsides into a profound porter’s sleep. Scenery does not 
much interest him ; but it has an unspeakable charm for us. The 
day is dazzling in its excess of brilliancy ; the shining, sun-flooded 
heavens gleam upon the matchless chastity of cold, bleached snows. 
It is a burning wooing by the Sun-god of a pure white nymph. 
How grand this Alpine, semi-Arctic scene, with all objects so vast, 
and grand, and strange! We smoke the philosophic pipe of 
thoughtful joy; and, gazing intently and long upon the majestic 
mountainous white vision, we photograph the fair, rare scene upon 
receptive memories. All too soon—though we take a longish rest 
of pure delight—we start on our return journey, over the beautiful 
glacier, whose ugly name of Zmutt suggests Schmutz, and all un- 
lovely things. As you descend the downward-sloping snow-field 
the whole aspect of the view is changed. We finish the icy snow 
and brown, rugged rocks ; and then, looking backward, M. D. and I 
see little moving dots upon the wide waste behind. We wait for 
our companions; basking lazily, with another pipe, on soft, sun- 
warmed grass. Returning, we are on the right bank of the still 
tormented torrent. 

Now, from the last height, we look down in the light of after- 
noon upon dear old Zermatt, with its metallic spire, with its white 
Hotel, and its burnt-sienna chdlets; and we enter, with the glad 
feeling of coming home, Monsieur and Madame Seiler’s ever 
friendly Monte Rosa Hotel. A bath, a change of dress, and 
table Vhéte. 

But how changed Zermatt is from our experiences of earlier 
dates and better seasons! It is now September, and the season has 
been very bad. The Hétel is not full, and there are few guests of 
the right sort in it. We are, I think, the only members of the 
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Alpine Club who are at Zermatt. The evenings are often rainy, 
and always very chilly. No row of guides and porters sits upon the 
low wall opposite the Monte Rosa. Of great guides poor Peter 
Knubel, who has lost all his brothers, is the only one there ;-—- 
though we once saw great Jean Antoine Carrel. No merry groups 
sit, by softly bright lamps, outside the Hotel after dinner. There 
is no gay talk, no silver murmur of ladies’ laughter. No moun- 
taineer returns from a great expedition, and above the acclaim of 
comrades feels his breast 


Swell at the sweeter sound of woman’s praise. 


Let us leave the cheerless, desolate night outside, and go into 
the Hotel. 

The disastrous season of 1878 flowered into one good moun- 
tuineering feat. About the time—I think on the very day on 
which we walked to the Stockje—Mr. C. T. Dent, following in the 
wake of the great discoverers, of Leslie Stephen or of Whymper, 
made a great first ascent. He persevered, with determined pluck, 
after several failures, and succeeded in climbing the Aiguille du 
Dru, near Chamouni. The Drw is, compared to the Aiguille 
Verte, what one of the minor steeples of St. Paul’s is when 
compared with the great dome; but the Dru, long unascended, 
was found to be a tough piece of rock-climbing, and is now an 
Aiguille conquered by the Alpine Club. The Charmoz and the 
Dent du Géant will follow. 

Two nights after the Stockje day we were at Visp, on the home- 
ward road. In a sky of violet-slate the moon was poised calmly on 
two outstretched pinions of pale, ruddy flame. An hour later, and 
the moon shone softly through a steadfast spread of fleecy, tender 
cloud. The sky was like a huge, heavenly glacier, turned down- 
wards to the spectator. There were zxifts and swellings, hollows of 
crevasses ;—in short, there was a glacier in the sky, but it was all 
etherealised: the substance was of Iris’ woof, unearthly in its 
tenderness, superhuman in its soft, ideal texture and sublimity of 
profound peace and remoteness. We still remember the rare 
loveliness of that Visp night. 

That royal range of Alps is a mighty glacial barrier which 
divides the stern and noble North from sumptuous, sensuous, softer 
Italy. Those mountains fill the mountaineer with that awe which 
is mental reverence, while they inspire in his trained knowledge 
none of that fear which is mere physical dread. With how many 
images of nobleness and loveliness are they associated in the 
memory of the mountaineer! How well he knows snow-slopes, 
with snow hard or soft—hard in the coldness of early morning, 
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soft in the branding heat of the afternoonsun. I have never been 
exhausted at the end of the longest day of Alpine work, but I 
have been terribly tired when pounding for hours up a long, steep, 
soft snow-slope. Well also does the mountaineer know the glacier, 
with its seracs, with its crevasses, open or concealed; with its 
humps and hollows, with its murmur of sublatent runnels of 
impetuous water; well does he know the perilous hatchet-edge of 
the long, sharp aréte; and best of all does he know the supreme 
summit, always rising above awful precipices, and never reached 
without a strange thrill of triumph! 

He remembers the delicate witchery of many a line of light 
and shade ; the thick, pale air opaquely blanched by the wild ctorm- 
whirl of madly dancing snow-flakes; the silvery mist creeping 
like a thin veil of subtlest film over the brown hue and balk of 
massive rocks. He knows the Alps in sunshine and in tempest : he 
knows them intimately in all their phases of vastness, of terror, of 
grandeur, and of awe. A thousand memories of the secret, sacred, 
silent solitudes of the giant hills, of days on which strong labour 
overcame difficulties, and clear will surmounted dangers, until he 
stood in glory and in joy upon the loftiest crest of the proudest 
peak, are stirred in the mountaineer when he comes into any 


contact with the Alps. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 








Under the Gung. 


Unver the guns of the Fort on the Hill 
Daisies are blossoming, buttercups fill ; 
Up the grey ramparts the scaling vine flings 
High its green ladders, and falters and clings 
Under the guns, 
Under the guns, 
Under the guns of the Fort on the Hill. 


Under the guns of the Fort on the Hill 
Once shook the earth with the cannonade’s thrill, 
Once trod these buttercups feet that, now still, 
Lie ail at rest in their trench by the mill. 

Under the guns, 

Under the guns, 
Under the guns of the Fort on the Hill. 


Under the guns of the Fort on the Hill 
Equal the rain falls on good and on ill, 
Soft lies the sunshine, still the brook runs, 
Still toils the husbandman—under the guns, 
Under the guns, 
Under the guns, 
Under the guns of the Fort on the Hill. 


Under the guns of Thy Fort on the Hill 
Lord! in Thy mercy we wait on Thy will: 
Lord, is it War that Thy wisdom best knows, 
Lord, is it Peace, that Thy goodness still shows 
Under the guns, 
Under the guns, 
Under the guns of Thy Fort on the Hill! 


BRET HARTE, 





Mechanical Chess-Plapers. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 


Ir is a singular and not altogether pleasing circumstance, that 
whereas the advent of De Kempelen’s so-called automaton chess- 
player was hailed in almost every European capital with unbounded 
plaudits, the far more ingenious and, to speak the truth, the far 
more honest mechanical chess-player which has been recently 
exhibited at the Aquarium, and is now playing excellent chess at 
No. 9 Strand, has received far less attention than it deserves. It 
would seem, indeed, from the praises accorded to Mephisto, as well 
as the criticisms passed upon his supposed deficiencies, that the 
true character of this mechanical chess-player has not been rightly 
apprehended by most of those who have expressed their opinions 
respecting his performances. It is especially to be noted that in 
two important respects Mephisto has the advantage of De Kem- 
pelen’s chess-player. In the first place, Mephisto really is what 
the gentleman who has ‘ raised’ him (the expression may be under- 
stood at the reader’s pleasure) asserts him to be, De Kempelen’s 
chess-player most assuredly was not; and!secondly, there was a 
concealed player in the supposed automatic structure (including 
figure, seat, table, and chest) which De Kempelen exhibited, 
whereas it is certain that there is no such player in either the 
figure, the seat, the table, or the chess-board (there is no chest) 
constituting the towt-ensemble of the display in the case of M. 
Giimpel’s Mephisto. Add to this that in a mechanical sense the 
movements of Mephisto are simply perfect, while his play is of a 
very high class indeed, and it will be judged that he fairly 
deserves something like the enthusiastic recognition which was 
undeservedly accorded to De Kempelen’s so-called automaton. 

The history of De Kempelen’s figure is so curious, and illus- 
trates so well the points to which I now chiefly desire to draw 
attention, that it will be well to give a brief sketch of it in this 
place, the more so that, as I believe, few of the present generation 
have read the accounts which, half a century or so ago, were given 
in several publications, respecting that clever deception. 

In the year 1769, De Kempelen, a Hungarian gentleman then 
well known for his skill and ingenuity in mechanical matters, was 
invited by the Empress Maria Theresa to witness some magnetic 
experiments exhibited at the Imperial Court by M. Pelletier, a 
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Frenchman. During the exhibition he casually mentioned that 
he thought he could exhibit far greater wonders than Pelletier had 
displayed. The Empress, a rather cleverer woman than most of her 
class, obtained a promise from De Kempelen that he would give 
an early proof that his boast was not an idle one. He kept his 
word with her, appearing at Vienna in the next year with his 
Automaton chess-player. De Windisch, one of those who saw the 
figure as thus first exhibited,—for afterwards it was in some note- 
worthy respects altered,—gives the following account of it :—! 

‘I saw the inventor draw from a recess his automaton, fixed to 
a good-sized chest, and I could not, any more than others, help 
suspecting that this chest might contain a child, which, as I 
guessed from the dimensions of the case, might be ten or twelve 
years of age. But we were all confounded on seeing De Kempelen 
turn up the garments of the automaton, pull forth the drawer, and 
open all the doors of the chest. Moving it about, thus opened by 
means of the castors on which it is placed, he turned it in all direc- 
tions, and permitted us freely to examine it all over.’ 

Here follows a long account of his own and the spectators’ 
bewilderment, which might all, save one episode, be included in 
the simple statement that they were thoroughly mystified. The 
exception is the case of one old lady, who ‘crossed herself with a 
devout sigh,’ and then ‘hid herself in a distant window, that she 
might no longer remain in a proximity so dangerous as that exist- 
ing between herself and the demon she now fully believed must 
occupy the automaton.’ 

The chest to which the figure was affixed is 34 feet long, 2 feet 
wide, and 24 feet high; and was, by means of castors, moved easily 
from place to place. Behind it was a figure the size of life, dressed 
in Turkish costume, seated upon a wooden chair, fastened to the 
body of the automaton. 

The figure ‘leans its right arm on the table, holding a long 
Turkish pipe in the left hand in the attitude of a person who 
ceases to smoke. It plays with its left hand,—an oversight not 
discovered till the work was too far advanced for a change to be 
made. When the Turk is about to play, M. De Kempelen takes 
the pipe from its hand. Before the automaton is a chess-board, 
screwed to the table, or upper surface of the chest, on which the 
eyes of the figure appear to be constantly fixed. M. De Kempelen 
opens the first door of the chest, and pulls out the drawer which is 
underneath. The chest is partitioned off into two equal parts, of 


1 I have considerably abridged his very wordy account, which in full would oceupy 
seven or eight pages of this magazine, and yet convey no more real information than 
he above abridgment. 
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which the left is narrower than the right. The left side, indeed, 
occupies scarcely one half of the length of the chest, and is filled 
with wheels, levers, cylinders, and other pieces of clockwork. In 
the division to the right are seen some wheels, some spring barrels, 
and a couple of horizontal quadrants. The remainder is filled with 
a carpet, a cushion, and a small board, on which are traced certain 
letters in gold. Ata subsequent point of time, and prior to the 
automaton’s commencing play, the inventor takes out this casket, 
and places it on a side table. He does the same by the board of 
letters, which is finally placed cn the chess-board after the game 
is played, to enable the automaton by these means to answer 
questions to be put to him.’ In the drawer of the chest are chess- 
men, and also a small box containing six small chess-boards pre- 
senting an ending of a game. These positions could be set up on the 
figure’s own board, and he undertook (or M. De Kempelen under- 
took for him) to win each and every such game by force, whether 
playing with the red or white,—a poor device, seeing that hundreds 
of such positions have been devised which an average player could 
retain in his memory, winning mechanically whether he took one 
side or the other. 

Now follows an important part of Windisch’s description,— 
important, at least, as showing how thoroughly he and others were 
deceived by De Kempelen’s ingenious devices. ‘M. De Kempelen,’ 
he says, ‘not only opens the front door of the chest, but also those 
behind; by which means all the wheels are clearly seen, so as to 
give the most perfect conviction that no living being could be 
hidden therein. To render this exposé more complete’ (as 
Windisch supposed, but in reality for a quite different purpose) 
the constructor places a lighted paper in the interior of the chest, 
thus throwing light into its remotest corners. Finally he lifts the 
robe of the automaton, and throws it over his (the figure’s) head, 
in such a manner as completely to shew the structure of the 
interior, where also are seen only wheels and levers, which so 
entirely occupy the body of the automaton that room is not left to 
hide even a cat. The very trousers of the Turk are furnished 
with a small door, likewise flung open, to remove the slightest 
shadow of a doubt. But do not imagine, good reader, that the in- 
ventor shuts one door as he opens another. The entire automaton is 
seen at the same time uncovered, the garments being also turned 
up, and the draw opened as well as all the drawers of the chest. 
In fact, it is in this state he rolls it from place to place around the 
room, courting the inspection of the curious.’ 

All this, in reality, was done to throw dust in the eyes of the 
‘curious ;’ for, as will presently be explained, the interior was not 
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all shown at once, as it seemed to be. To proceed, however, with 
Windisch’s description: M. De Kempelen then ‘shuts all the 
doors of the chest, and places it behind a balustrade, made to 
prevent spectators from shaking the machine, and also to keep 
clear for the inventor a rather spacious place, in which he occa- 
sionally walks, approaching the chest at times on the right or left 
side, but without touching it until it is time to wind up the 
springs.’ . . . M. De Kempelen places the casket on a little table 
near the machine; and the inventor ‘has frequent recourse to the 
casket’ during the play, looking at the inside which is kept 
hidden from the spectators. ‘It is generally assumed,’ says 
Windisch with charming niiveté, ‘that the casket is simply a de- 
vice to attract attention ; still, M. de Kempelen assures his visitors 
that without it the automaton could not play.’ 

The automaton when about tu move ‘slowly raises his arm 
and directs it towards the piece he intends to play. He suspends 
his hand over the piece, spreads his fingers to grasp it, places it in 
its destined situation, draws back his arm and again rests it on 
the cushion.’ . . . At each move he makes, a slow sound of wheels 
and clock-work is heard. The noise ceases when the move is 
made. The automaton always claims the first move. When his 
adversary plays, the figure lifts his head and overlooks the board. 
He courteously warns the queen of being attacked by bowing his 
head twice; and equally notifies such to the king by three bows. 
Should a false move be played, he indignantly shakes his head ; 
but not confining himself to tacit disapprobation, he instantly con- 
fiscates the offending piece, following up the capture by playing 
himself—thus depriving his opponent not only of his piece, but 
of his move also. This divertissement happens not unfrequently ; 
spectators wishing to test the figure’s powers of discrimination. 
Of course the figure here departed from the laws of chess, which 
inflict no severer punishment on a false move than that the oppo- 
nent may either let the move stand, insist on the piece falsely 
moved making a correct move, or else that the player who has 
moved a piece falsely, shall replace it and move his king. 

‘To destroy the impression that magnetism is the principle of 
action, M. De Kempelen permits the most powerful magnet to be 
placed on the machine.’ 

The figure played good chess. The account shows clearly 
that it was not in communication with either of the adjoining 
rooms, the ceiling, or the floor; all parts of the interior of the 
machine seemed to have been so thoroughly shown, at one and the 
same moment, to the spectators, that no human figure could pos- 
sibly have been concealed therein. Thus the opinion was adopted 
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oy not a few that the figure really was what it purported to be, a 
true automaton, that is, ‘a machine made by human hands, per- 
forming all its movements by the action of various springs, 
wheels, and other mechanical forms of power, and by these 
only.’ In other words, it was assumed by those who adopted 
this opinion, that De Kempelen had so arranged matters that for 
every possible position which the chessmen might assume upon 
the board, the internal machinery would so act as to cause the 
figure to make—TI will not say the best possible move for that 
position, seeing that in that case it could never have been beaten 
—but a good move. In my paper on ‘ Automatic Chess and Card 
Playing’ (‘Science Byways,’) I have shown that, while it is theo- 
retically possible to construct such an automaton, it is practically 
impossible to do so,—and would be, even if the whole human race 
could for thousands of years devote their energies to that one pur- 
pose. The same point has been put very clearly in a somewhat 
different manner by tle constructor of Mephisto,—who (M. 
Giumpel, not Mephisto) describes the figure, be it remembered, 
not as an automaton, but simply as a mechanical chess-player. 
‘The chessmen,’ he says, ‘though thirty-two in number, may for 
simplicity’s sake be reduced to twelve, (viz. King, Queen, Rook, 
Knight, Bishop, and one pawn of each colour, leaving the other 
pawns out of the quéstion), while one of these 12 pieces stands on 
No. 1 square, either one of the other eleven may stand on No. 2 
square, so that. we can make 11 changes on No. 2 square, for each 
piece placed on No. 1; or for easier calculation let it be 10 
changes; hence on the two squares we can ring 10x10 or 100 
changes. We have on the chess-board 64 squares; since, however, 
the kings can never stand on adjacent squares, and as a king 
cannot be in check by more than one piece at a time, &c. Ke.’ 
(these &c.’s refer to the limitations on the possible positions of 
pawns), ‘ we shall have to reduce the number of squares to, be it, 
one half, 32.’ (This is a very generous reduction, be it noticed, 
the limitations being in reality few compared with the total 
number of positions possible.) ‘ To obtain the number of combina- 
tions which can be formed by the chessmen on these 32 squares, 
we have to multiply the number 10 by itself 31 times, and 
the result would be given by writing 32 noughts after 1 
(100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000). Similar combina- 
tions may happen at different times in different parts of the board ; 
still, provision must be made for the arm to make the required 
moves on either part; the same combination of pieces on the 
board, shifted only one square, requires in the special mechanism 
a special arrangement for such altered position ; so that the above 
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number of possible combinations for which the mechanism must 
be constructed is certainly not too high. The assumption that 
the number of openings is limited, and that the machinery can 
be set for the best moves, is very easily upset by a tyro putting 
his queen en prise, to say nothing of a false move; and unless 
an automaton could take advantage of the first and correct the 
latter, the game would soon arrive at a chaotic state.’ 

When these results, which, be it remembered, fall short of the 
truth, are taken into account, we can readily calculate the time 
and labour required for constructing such an automaton. The 
mechanism, as M. Giimpel says, ‘ may be compared with a jacquard 
loom, in the cards of which (in this instance of metal) one hole 
is to be marked and drilled, for each possible position of the men 
on the board. Let a workman mark and drill 1,200 holes per 
hour—12,000 per day of 10 hours; let him work 300 days in the 
year, and 50 years of his life, drilling 180, or in round numbers 
200 millions of holes during this period, then we should have to 
write 23 noughts after 5 (500,000,000,000,000,000,000,000) to ob- 
tain the number of workmen, whose lives’ labour would be absorbed 
in marking and drilling the number of holes required to meet the 
above combinations.’ Or we may put the matter in thisway. At 
any given moment there are not above 1,500 millions of human 
beings in the world, say 250 millions of persons capable of carrying 
on the work of drilling holes in the manner required. Then 
adopting M. Gimpel’s numbers, which are very moderate, it will 
be found that all such persons living on the globe at any one time, 
would have to be at work during 100,000,000,000,000,000 years 
to drill the necessary number of holes in the metal plates. But 
as the plates would have in the first instance to be made, and as 
they would have to be all properly adjusted and placed in connec- 
tion with the automaton figure and his chess-board—they would, 
by the way, at a very mcderate computation, require a space about 
a million times larger than the whole of the space within the 
glass walls of the Crystal Palace—it will, I think, become tolerably 
clear that no truly automaton chess-player will ever be constructed. 
It will at least be admitted, I conceive, that De Kempelen, during 
the year which elapsed between his promise to Maria Theresa, 
and the exhibition of his so-called automaton, had not accom- 
plished precisely all that was requisite to make a true automaton 
player. 

Under all the circumstances, and especially when we remember 
that he did not contradict statements implying that his chess- 
player was truly automatic, we may as well give De Kempelen all 
the credit which he deserves for refusing the offer of large sums of 
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money from persons who wished to purchase the automaton for 
speculative purposes. ‘For a long time,’ says Mr. Walker, ‘his 
nice sense of honour’ (about which there may be some slight 
question, perhaps) ‘ prevented him from stooping to coin cash from 
metal so intrinsically base as he felt the ore in question really to 
be.’ Which is very much as though one should say that a man 
was too honourable to accept a post of trust for which he felt 
himself utterly unworthy because intrinsically dishonest. How- 
ever, be this as it may, De Kempelen took his automaton to 
pieces, stowed it away, and gave out (untruly, but that is a detail) 
that it had been hopelessly damaged by repeated removals, 

Time passed, and the automaton was almost forgotten, when 
the Grand Duke Paul of Russia paid a visit with his wife to the 
Emperor Joseph II. of Austria. After the first round of enter- 
tainments had passed, and when something still seemed necessary to 
the amusement of his guest, Joseph bethought himself of De Kem- 
pelen’s automaton. He sent to the mechanician, asking him to 
put the figure into working order. In five weeks’ time the ob- 
sequious De Kempelen, always ready to oblige great folks, had 
furbished up his automaton. ‘ As before, its success was complete ; 
the Grand Duke and his spouse, as well as the Emperor Joseph, 
were equally delighted and astonished by its feats.’ De Kempelen 
was handsomely rewarded, and being urged to reconsider his de- 
termination not to make money out of his cleverly deceptive 
figure, he condescended to put aside what our biographer calls 
his false delicacy, and prepared to lie abroad for the good of his 
pocket. 

In 1783 De Kempelen went to Paris, where, however, the 
automaton was most wofully beaten by the French chess-players 
at the Café dela Régence. ‘It is worthy of mention,’ says Walker, 
‘that De Kempelen himself was very inferior to his automaton as 
a chess-man’ (meaning presumably as a chess-player), ‘since in 
playing in the ordinary manner a first-rate practitioner could give 
him the rook; but there was much less difference between the 
best flesh-and-blood players and their wooden opponent.’ 

De Kempelen, well satisfied with the success of his speculation 
in Paris, proceeded next across the straits with his automaton. 
At that time Philidor, the renowned French player, had been for 
some time resident in London. He does not appear to have played 
himself with the automaton. But he had formed a school of chess 
here ‘ of greater extent,’ Mr. Walker states, ‘than was ever seen 
before or after. To this cause may be attributed,” Mr. Walker 
proceeds, ‘the high fee of admission to a sight of our automaton, 
fixed by M. de Kempelen at five shillings! Hundreds and thou- 
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sands of persons flocked to the show.’ An improvement had been 
made, by the way, in the mechanical part of the figure, which now 
actually pronounced the word check or échec, or something like 
one or other sound, according perhaps to the fancy of the auditor. 

A Mr. Thicknesse, however, denounced the whole affair. He 
seems to have had rather a fancy for such denunciations. ‘ Forty 
years since,’ he wrote in 1785, ‘I found three hundred people as- 
sembled to see, at a shilling each, a coach go without horses, moved 
by a man within side of a wheel, ten feet in diameter, just as the 
crane wheel raises goods from ships on a quay. Mr. Quin, the 
Duke of Athol, and many persons present, were angry with me for 
saying it was trod round by a man within the hoop or hinder 
wheel, but a small paper of snuff put into the wheel soon convinced 
all round that it could not only move, but sneeze too, like a 
Christian. M. De Kempelen would probably have objected to the 
introduction of an ounce or two of snuff into the machinery of his 
automaton, though, as we shall see presently, a device somewhat like 
Thicknesse’s was afterwards applied successfully to the chess-player. 
Mr. Thicknesse showed that a man might be concealed within 
the chest or the figure. ‘I saw, he says, ‘the ermine trimmings 
of the Turk’s outer garment move once or twice, when the figure 
should have been quite motionless, and that a confederate is con- 
cealed is past all doubt ; for they only exhibit the automaton from 
one to two o’clock, because the invisible player could not bear a 
longer confinement, for if he could, it cannot be supposed that they 
would refuse to receive crowns for admittance from 12 o’clock 
to 4 instead of from 1 to 2.’ Mephisto, by the way, is prepared 
to meet all comers from 2 to 10. I have been present for the 
whole interval, and during the whole time he was not for five 
minutes together without an antagonist. If I remember rightly, 
he played on that occasion thirty-two games, winning all save one 
(which I won myself, but only through an oversight on Mephisto’s 
part, and it was but one out of eight I played that day) and draw- 
ing two others. On the same day he played with one of our 
strongest amateurs a most interesting game, since I believe pub- 
lished, in which one of the most beautiful combinations I have 
ever seen (in quick play) was rapidly wrought out.' 

Mr. Thicknesse was doubtless near the truth; but as he used 

1 Two circumstances, telling in different directions, must be remembered in con- 
sidering Mephisto’s play. The first is, that the concealed player is considerably handi- 
capped by the conditions under which he plays, even at the beginning of his long day’s 
spell of play ; the second is, that players who meet him are expected to move without 
any prolonged study of the position, and they are naturally less prepared to play 
what has been called a ‘skittling game,’ than he (i.e. the concealed player), with his 
long practice, has necessarily become, 
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denunciation rather than argument, he received very little atten- 
tion. 

Now occurred a singular episode in the career of the auto- 
maton. Hitherto the secret of the figure had lain between De 
Kempelen and those whom he employed to work the mechanism. 
But De Kempelen was at this time persuaded to reveal the secrets 
of the prison-house to about the last man in all Europe whom, 
had he been wise, he should have selected for a confidant—Frederick 
(called the Great) of Prussia. Frederick was a lover of chess, 
but, like Napoleon (who also subsequently met and was beaten by 
the automaton), he was by no means a strong player. Defeated by 
the figure, he became the more eager to know how the deception 
was managed. For a large sum De Kempelen agreed to solve the 
riddle. Frederick was thoroughly mortified by the disclosure. 
He did not reveal the secret; but he did worse, he showed and 
expressed such utter contempt, that the automaton no longer 
attracted attention. It was thrown aside into an obscure lumber- 
room, where it remained till a new generation was ready to be 
duped afresh by it. " 

Cast aside because of the contempt of one fighting prince, the 
automaton was recalled to notice by another. When Napoleon came 
to Berlin, the figure was furbished up again for his entertainment. 
He played against it in person. ‘ The contest,’ says Walker, ‘ was 
marked by an interesting circumstance. Half-a-dozen moves had 
barely been played, when Bonaparte, purposely to test the powers 
of the machine, committed a false move ; the automaton bowed, 
replaced the offending piece, and motioned to Napoleon that he 
should move correctly. Highly amused, after a few minutes the 
French chief again played an illegal move. This time the auto- 
maton without hesitation snatched off the piece which had moved 
falsely, confiscated it, and made his own move. Bonaparte 
laughed ; and for the third time, as if to put the patience of his 
antagonist to a severe trial, played a false move. The automaton 
raised his arm, swept the whole of the pieces off the board, and 
declined continuing the game.’ 

When Eugéne Beauharnais was King of Bavaria, the automa- 
ton, then in the possession of M. Maelzel, was exhibited success- 
fully before him. Eugéne offered 1,200/. for the figure and its key 
The offer was accepted ; the courtiers were sent from the room ; ‘ the 
door was locked by Eugéne, and every precaution taken to ensure 
his acquiring the sole knowledge of the enigma. The prince is 
alone with the demonstrator; the latter, unhesitatingly and in 
silence, flings open simultaneously all the doors of the chest, and 
Prince Eugéne saw—what he saw! Blue Beard’s wife at the door 
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of the azure chamber, looked not more blue than did Bavaria’s 
monarch ; but Eugéne faced the dénowement with greater wisdom 
than the former royal purchaser of the secret. He shrugged up his 
shoulders, took a pinch of snuff, laughed at the joke, and, though 
he probably thought his purchase rather dear at the price, expressed 
much gratification at inspecting the figure in all its parts. He 
even subsequently placed himself in the necessary relation with the 
automaton, and giving it the invisible impulse, conducted it during 
several games against some of his most intimate friends.’ 

The automaton quickly passed again into Maelzel’s hands. It 
was exhibited in Paris, M. Boncourt, a very strong player, conduct- 
ing the figure’s chess. In 1819, it was exhibited a second time in 
London. M. Maelzel engaged the assistance of Mr. Lewis, an 
excellent chess-player, who conducted the automaton chess for 
something like a twelvemonth. After this M. Mouret, one of the 
best French players of the school of Deschapelles, took charge of 
the figure’s play. The automaton (to use the incorrect name by 
which the figure was at this time constantly designated) now 
undertook to give the odds of pawn and move to all comers—in 
other words, his king’s bishop’s pawn was removed from the board 
. and his opponent took first move. There was as much prudence as 
caution in this arrangement. Many players who could have con- 
ducted a tolerably strong game against Mouret, playing even, 
would find themselves at a disadvantage in playing the odds-game 
against him. To him all the resources of this game would be 
known, to nine-tenths of his opponents the just manner of conduct- 
ing it would be unknown. Unquestionably with even players the 
odds of the pawn and move are considerable. But the removal of 
the king’s pawn is not an unalloyed loss to the giver of odds. So 
soon as he has castled on the king’s side, his rook has strong rule 
over the king’s bishop’s file, ordinarily impeded (so far as the rook’s 
range is concerned), by his own pawn on that file. Indeed, in the 
best known ofall the gambits, this pawn is sacrificed chiefly with the 
object of getting command of the file in question. The sacrifice 
requires a move, which is saved when the pawn is given; and 
though some collateral advantages of sacrificing the pawn are 
not gained when the pawn is given, yet the player who constantly 
gives the pawn gains much by constant practice in the same line 
of play, at any rate as against players of less experience in the 
same game.! Mouret hardly lost one game in a hundred at these 


1 A good story was told at Mephisto’s table in illustration of the disadvantage of 
attempting odds against a player familiar with games at odds. Such a player offered 
an opponent of considerable strength, but of less experience, the odds of the four first 
moves (to be taken within his own half of the board, as otherwise the familiar 
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odds. He numbered among his opponents such skilful players as 
Brand, Cochrane, Keen, and Mercier. 

An Oxford graduate at this time, 1819, tried to solve the prob- 
lem of the auton.aton’s play, but failed to give any satisfactory 
explanation. Willis, of Cambridge, was more successful. He 
showed first that certain features in the exhibition clearly indi- 
cated that the mechanism suppused to be wound up from time to 
time had in reality nothing to do with the figure’s play. The 
exhibitor would seem to have been singularly careless in this 
matter. Although, as Willis truly said, every train of mechanism 
which has to be wound up, must perform a certain definite 
amount of work for each turn of the key, the number of turns 
being also necessarily limited, the key was often turned the same 
number of times after the figure had played a game of nine or ten 
moves, as after it had fought out a contest of 70 or 80 moves; nay, 
sometimes the key was wound through the full number of revolu- 
tions when the figure had not even made a single move since the last 
winding. This clearly showed that, as Mr. Willis expresses it, 
‘the revolving axis was unconnected with machinery; except, 
perhaps, a ratchet wheel and click, or some similar apparatus, to 
enable it to produce the necessary sounds ; and consequently that 
the key, like that of a child’s watch, might be turned whenever the 
purposes of the exhibition seemed to require it.’ Then he proved by 
figures and drawings, that a man might be concealed in the chest, 
shifting his position several times while the different parts of the 
apparatus were exposed successively to view. He showed also that 
when play was in progress, the concealed player might take up such 
a position as to overlook the board through the stuff waistcoat 
of the figure. This, as Walker points out, is something like Thick- 
nesse’s view ; but it was ‘ now beautifully and exactly made out, even 
to demonstration, by the aid of a skilful draughtsman and 
mechanist.’ Brewster, in his clever work on natural magic, copied 
Willis’s account. Neither he nor Willis, however, seems, says 
Walker, ‘to have taken into consideration the almost utter impos- 


scholar’s mate could be given in the four moves). They played two games at these 
odds. In the first, the taker of the odds played out his king’s and queen’s pawns two 
squares each, and his two knights to king’s and queen’s bishop’s third square—having 
thus at the start a splendid opening. But he lost the game, his opponent’s superior 
experience in odds games enabling him tu take advantage of every fiaw in the con- 
tinuation of the attack. In the second game the taker of odds moved out his king’s 
knight as his first move, his queen’s knight as his second, then moved back his king’s 
knight as his third move, and his queen’s knight as his fourth move, leaving the board 
as it stood at the beginning, and the first move to his opponent. This game, in 
which he had no odds, and even the disadvantage (as far as it is such) of the second 
move, he won. The fact is, he was on familiar ground, whereas in taking the odds he 
was all at sea. 
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sibility of the concealed man’s being impervious to detection, with 
merely a veil between him and the public: the least sound or 
motion would, in such case, destroy the illusion, and his very 
breathing would infallibly lead to ultimate exposure.’ It must not 
be overlooked, however, that in the Crystal Palace automaton (now 
at the Aquarium) this is actually the way in which the concealed 
player was conducting the automaton’s chess. Itis in reality quite 
possible so to arrange matters that the concealed player’s eyes may 
be screened from public view while they are directed on the board. 
Suppose, for instance, that when the doors are closed, a tube is 
brought into such a position that looking through it one of the 
player’s eyes can see the whole board but no more, then it is certain 
that no one can see that eye (the other would of course be quite 
concealed) without placing his head between the chess-board and the 
concealed tube. It is unlikely that a spectator would ask to be 
permitted to do this; and if permission were asked, the exhibitor 
could find many plausible reasons for declining to give it. 

And now to give the explanation published in the ‘ French 
Penny Magazine,’ and afterwards in abstract in the ‘ Palaméde,’ after 
Mouret had sold the secret to the publishers of the former journal. 

The man who played was concealed in the chest. ‘He sat on 
’ a low species of stool, moving on castors, and had every facility 
afforded him for changing and shifting his position like an eel. 
While one part of the machine was shown to the public he took 
refuge in another; now lying down, now kneeling; placing his 
body in all sorts of positions studied beforehand, and all assumed 
in regular rotation, like the A, B, C of a catechism. The interior 
pieces of clockwork—the wheels and make-weight apparatus—were 
all equally movable ; and additional assistance was thus yielded to 
the fraud. Even the trunk of the automaton was used as a hiding- 
place, in its turn, for part of the player’s body. A very short 
amount of practice, by way of rehearsal, was found sufficient to 
meet the purposes of the occasion; and one regular order being 
observed by the two confederates as to opening the machine, a 
mistake rarely or never occurred. Should anything go radically 
wrong, the prisoner had the means of telegraphing his gaoler, and 
the performance could be suspended.’ Those who supposed that 
they had seen the whole of the interior at one view were simply 
deceived by devices in which, in reality, consisted the cleverness 
of the whole affair. ‘Certain doors dropped and closed of them- 
selves, with spring locks; others were opened in their places. 
The machine was turned round, but still was never wholly exposed 
to view at once. It becomes perfectly ludicrous,’ says Mr. Walker, 
‘to read over again Windisch’s glowing description of the miraculous 
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monster, when we find that even areferenceto his own drawingsshows 
that at the time he says all the doors were open, two were closed.’ 

The lighted candle introduced into the interior when there was 
nothing to be seen, was purposely left burning close by, in order 
that no ray of light might flash out from the interior, where a 
second candle was necessarily burning during the play. For, as 
has been already stated, the director of the automaton was in the 
chest, not overlooking the board as Thicknesse and Willis supposed. 

Now follows a part of the statement which has been called in 
question by some, to whom Willis’s explanation seems more satis- 
factory. Wecan understand how a player concealed within the 
chest could cause the arm of the figure to move in such a 
way as might be required, or could make the figure nod its 
head, say ‘ check, and so forth; but it is not very easy to under- 
stand how any. chess-player could conduct a game with reasonable 
rapidity under the conditions now to be described. We are told 
that the concealed player had a board with men which he could peg 
into it, as in the ordinary ‘travelling chess-board.’ On this 
board, ‘he repeated the move played by the antagonist of 
the automaton, and on this he concocted his scheme of action, and 
made his answer, before playing it on the automaton’s board 
through the agency of Mr. Wood’s digits.’ (This is apparently 
meant for a joke), ‘A third chess-board, blank, with the squares 
numbered according to the usual mode of chess notation, was fixed, 
as it were, in the ceiling of the interior ; thus forming the reverse 
of the table on which the automaton really appeared to play. Now, 
the men with which the automaton conducted his game were all 
duly magnetised at the foot ; and the move being made above, the 
magnets on the pieces moved, set in motion certain knobs or 
metallic indices, adapted to each square of the board on the 
reverse ; and thus was the requisite knowledge of the move played 
communicated to Jack in the Box. ... The real Simon Pure’ 
(Mr. Walker must jest or die), ‘ shut up in his cell, saw by the light 
of his taper the metallic knobs or indices above, vibrating so as to 
mark the move just played. He repeated this move on his own 
little board, calculated his answering cowp, and guided the auto- 
maton’s figures in order to its being duly performed. The happy 
association of magnetism with the figure, thus hit upon by De 
Kempelen, was probably suggested to him by the magnetic ex-~ 
periments of Pelletier at the court of the Empress.’ 

It has been objected to this explanation (by no less an authority 
than M. Giimpel, the inventor of the present far more ingenious 
mechanical chess-player) that in the first place magnetism could 
hardly do what was (according to this account) required from it, 
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and that in the second place the process described would take too 
much time. It must not be forgotten, however, that the explana- 
tion came from persons who had seen all the interior of the figure, 
and had followed all the workings of the mechanism, having paid 
somewhat heavily for the privilege, and having certainly no 
interest in giving an untrue account of the matter. Moreover, 
M. Alexandre, who himself for a time conducted the automaton’s 
play, gave a similar account of the interior arrangements. Pro- 
fessor Tomlinson, who adopts the explanation given in ‘Le Pala- 
méde,’ had abundant opportunities of ascertaining, in personal 
intercourse with Alexandre and others who had conducted the 
automaton’s play, the correctness of that explanation. I think, too, 
that one difficulty mentioned by M. Giimpel indicates rather an 
omission in the explanation than any real objection. He says that to 
see the board placed over his head the observer would have to assume 
a very inconvenient position, one quite incompatible, one would sup- 
pose, with the continuance of good chess-play for any length of time. 
But nothing would have been easier than so to arrange matters 
that the concealed player could see, side by side with the small 
board on which he worked, a reflected image of the inverted board 
with the knobs worked by the magnetic chess-men above. In that 
case very little practice would be required to move a man on this 
board almost simultaneously with the indication of the knobs or 
suspended balls attracted by the magnets; there would thus be 
practically no loss of time whatever. 

Before passing on to consider the far superior claims of 
Mephisto to public attention, I may quote here two stories from 
M. de Tournay’s amusing article in ‘Le Palaméde.’ It happened 
that on one occasion, when the automaton was at Amsterdam, 
M. Maelzel was more than a year in arrears with M. Mouret’s 
salary. ‘The King of Holland sent one morning to engage the 
exhibition room, at the same time ordering a sum equal to 3,000 
francs to be paid to M. Maelzel. The latter went joyfully to 
announce the good news to his associate ; they breakfasted together, 
and were delighted with the thought of entering the lists with a 
crowned head. M. Maelzel then hastened to make such prepara- 
tion as should make the exhibition as brilliant as possible. The 
performance was to commence at half-past twelve (afternocn). 
Twelve o’clock arrives, and it is time for M. Mouret to take his 
station in the chest. But he has not yet arrived, and M. Maelzel 
hastens to find out the cause of the delay. What is his surprise 
to find Mouret in bed, and seized with a convulsive trembling. 
“ What do I see? What is the matter?’ exclaimed Maelzel. “I 
have a fever,” said his artful assistant. ‘ Why, you were very well 
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just now!” “ Yes, but this is a sudden attack.” The king will 
be here presently.” “He must go back again.” “But what 
can I say to him?” ‘Tell him the automaton has got the 
fever.” “No more of this folly.” “I don’t wish to joke with 
you.” “Then get up.” “Impossible.” “Let me call a phy- 
sician.” “It is ofnouse.” “Is there no means of subduing this 
fever?” “Yes,one only.” “ Whatis it?” “To pay me the 1,500 
francs you owe me.” You shall have them—this evening.” 
“No, no; this moment.” Maelzel saw too plainly that there was 
no alternative, and went to fetch the money. The cure was 
wonderful; the automaton was never so attractive before. The 
king did not actually play, but he advised his Minister of War, 
who played for him. The pair were completely beaten by the 
automaton, but all the blame of the defeat was of course thrown 
upon the minister.’ 

The other anecdote relates to one of those foolish practical 
jokes by which life has very often been endangered, though this 
case is rather worse than others of the kind because the person 
who played the joke was personally interested in the result. ‘In 
one of the towns of Germany a conjuror had been exhibiting his 
various tricks to the delight and amazement of the inhabitants, 
when the arrival of the automaton presented a still more powerful 
object of attraction, and left the poor fellow without an audience. 
Annoyed and jealous at the reputation of his rival, he went to be 
himself a witness of the new performance, and from his own 
experience in the art of deception he felt convinced that the chest 
contained a hidden player. He therefore began all at once to 
raise a cry of “ Fire,” in which he was seconded by one or two com- 
panions. The spectators were seized with the greatest alarm, in 
which, strange to say, the automaton participated, and in his flight 
upset his adversary, and tottered about as if he were mad. Happily, 
M. Maelzel, who preserved his presence of mind, was able to push 
him behind a curtain, where he soon became quiet and recovered 
his usual dignified bearing. The alarm of fire was soon discovered 
to be false, and the conjuror did not gain anything by his attempt 
to undeceive the company ’ (at the risk of their lives, it should be 
added ; one wishes it could have been added that he had gained a 
sound thrashing). ‘After this event, M. Maelzel, in giving 
directions to a candidate for the office of concealed player, was 
accustomed to say, * If you hear a cry of fire, don’t stir ; I will come 
to your help.”’ 

The automaton was afterwards exhibited in the principal towns 
of the United States and Canada. It was eventually deposited in a 
lumber-room in Philadelphia, where it remained until some twenty 
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years ago, when the lumber-room and its contents were destroyed 
by fire. Of this tragic event, a writer in the ‘Chess World,’ who 
was present, gives the following lively account: ‘It was in 
Philadelphia, on the night of July 5, 1854, about half-past ten 
o'clock. The east roof of the National Theatre was a mass of 
whirling flames, the front of the Girard House was on fire. A 
dozen dwellings were blazing fiercely, and the smoke and flames 
were already curling in eddies about the roof and through the 
windows of the well-known Chinese Museum. At the east end of 
this building, nearest to the fire, our friend had dwelt for many 
years. Struggling through the dense crowd, we entered the lower 
hall, and, passing to the far end, reached the foot of a small back 
staircase. The landing above us was concealed by a curtain of 
thick smoke, now and then alive, as it were, with quick tongues of 
writhing flame. To ascend was impossible; already the fire was 
about him. Death found him tranquil. He, who had seen 
Moscow perish, knew no fear of fire. We listened with painful 
anxiety. It might have been a sound from the crackling wood- 
work, or the breaking window-panes, but certain it is that we 
heard through the struggling flames, and above the din of outside 
. thousands, the last syllables of our departed friend, the sternly 
whispered oft-repeated syllables, échec, échec!’ 

I have already noticed the first and in reality the most 
important circumstance in which the exhibition of Mephisto 
differs from that of M. De Kempelen’s figure. Mephisto is 
described as a mechanical chess-player, not as an automaton. In 
other words, Mephisto is correctly described, whereas De 
Kempelen’s figure was incorrectly described. We may include 
with this general description the special remarks about the 
construction of the objects exhibited. Throughout the interior of 
the so-called automaton, the spectators were deceived. Everything 
said and done was intended to carry the false impression that no 
person was concealed within the figure or the chest. The assistant 
who. exhibits the interior of Mephisto simply shows what he 
purports to show, that there can be no concealed player in the 
figure of Mephisto, in the seat, or in the table, and it is certain 
there is none. 

But we may fairly consider Mephisto with special reference to 
the ingenuity with which the secret of the arrangement by which 
the figure conducts his game is concealed. The maker distinctly 
admits that the figure is worked by a concealed player, nay, he is 
perfectly ready in conversation with friends who may visit Mephisto’s 
room to admit a number of other matters, a knowledge of which 
should go a long way towards explaining the mystery. Yet he 
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leaves a most ingenious riddle for them to answer, a very pretty 
problem for them to solve. 

In the first place, we may dismiss the notion that, as in all 
other cases, a player is concealed within the figure and appurte- 
nances exhibited to the public. The figure of Mephisto is that of 
a lean man of about the medium height. The head is movable in a 
number of ways. It nods, turns round, moves backwards, and on 
close inspection one can see, in some of these movements, where 
the waxen representation of a head and neck terminates behind 
the ornamental collar clothing the bust. The bust itself can be 
examined, prodded with a stick, and generally maltreated (in ap- 
pearance) as freely and with as little real injury as the Mephisto- 
pheles of Goethe received from the sword of Marguerite’s enraged 
brother. The largeness of the seat attracts some attention at first, 
and undoubtedly if the seat and the lower half of Mephisto’s body 
formed one enclosure, a small human figure could be concealed 
therein. But the assistant passes a book between the two, even 
while the play is going on, and while also the upper half of the bust, 
from which the board could alone be seen by a player concealed in 
the figure, is open to inspection. The table on which the board is 
set is shaped precisely like an ordinary club chess-table ; the board 
isalso precisely like the ordinary chess-board except that there is a 
shallow circular depression in the middle of each square, for the 
men to be set in. The assistant, be it noted, is very careful to set 
any man straight which has not been properly placed in its circular 
hollow; but there is good reason for this when we remember that 
if a man is not set right the top is not central, and the hands of 
the figure therefore would be apt to strike the head instead of 
grasping it. This is the more to be considered because the men 
are not, as has hitherto been the case, of forms specially designed 
for mechanical play (as all of the same height and so forth) but 
have the forms of the ordinary Staunton chessmen. 

It is next to be noticed that the concealed player does not 
survey the board set before Mephisto. There are mirrors in the 
room, and there is nothing in the ordinary arrangements which 
would forbid the belief that the concealed player sees a reflected 
image of board and men in an adjacent room: but as games have 
been played with the figure and board entirely screened under 
paper covers, this explanation must be summarily dismissed. 

The concealed player does not see his adversary, though he 
can hear him, if he speaks pretty loud and clearly. I infer this 
partly from what M. Giimpel has mentioned to me (not privately, 
for he was aware when he spoke that I was so interested in his 
ingenious work that I might probably write about it), partly from 
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the behaviour of Mephisto under the control of the concealed 
player. Thus on the second day of my playing with him, after a 
most disastrous series of defeats on the first (1 was never much of 
a chess-player, and more than twenty years have passed since I 
was in practice), I remarked as I sat down that Mephisto would 
soon dispose of a pair of games with me, saying this for the in- 
formation of those waiting their turn. On this Mephisto raised 
his head as if to look at me, and then nodded three or four times 
as though pleasantly indicating his recognition of my compliment 
to his skill. I may as well take the opportunity of mentioning 
here that among nearly a score, I should say, of games which I 
have played with Mephisto, I have only won one; though it is but 
fair to myself to say that I have never yet played with him as I 
should play if I wanted to have a chance of winning. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that a player who day after day plays con- 
tinuously for eight hours at what may be called skittling chess, 
would acquire, even if he had it not at starting, a habitude for 
rapid play, which would give him an advantage against good 
players, far more against one who, within the last twenty years, has 
often passed a year, and has once passed five years, without open- 
_ ing a chess-board. On the other hand, however, it must be re- 
membered that the concealed player has disadvantages to contend 
against. Ifa good player set down to a regular match game, 
steadily played, with Mephisto, I imagine that the concealed 
player would be handicapped by these disadvantages to the extent 
of a pawn and move, at least. Such is, I am told, the opinion of 
the great chess-player Steinitz respecting the player who—to his 
knowledge—conducts the games of the mechanical chess-player. 

In playing against ladies, Mephisto displays a gallantry which 
could scarcely be expected from a true Mephistopheles, assuming 
at least that Goethe has correctly caught the character of 
that prince of darkness. He has not only allowed ladies who are 
in reality of far inferior force to defeat him, but has even in some 
cases, I am told, compelled them to do so, by a series of moves 
bringing on what is called ‘ suimate’ (a barbarous hybrid which 
chess-players ought as quickly as possible to replace by a respect- 
able word). After his defeat by a lady, Mephisto offers his hand 
to her. When he has defeated or has been defeated by a gentle- 
man, he nods his head pleasantly, unless the game has presented 
some unusual feature. In the latter case he may be less polite. 
For instance, a few weeks ago he gave the form of mate known as 
scholar’s mate! to a player who inadvertently left the mate open. 


‘I mean simply that Mephisto’s queen, supported by king’s bishop, took the 
player’s king’s bishop’s pawn (unmoved) giving mate. I suppose, strictly speaking, 
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(It was not given, of course, in the usual way which everyone knows ; 
but still mate came at the sixth or seventh move.) On this Mephisto 
took his opponent’s king from the board and tapped said opponent’s 
nose with the piece, which to say the least did not imply respect 
for his opponent’s powers. Occasionally he makes movements not 
connected with the game. Thus on one occasion a lady was stand- 
ing near Mephisto who expressed laughingly some alarm at her 
proximity to so terrible a being. As if to show that he could be 
terrible if he wished, Mephisto brought round his arm and seized 
her dress, at which she shrieked in real terror. Usually, however, 
Mephisto’s movements are all connected more or less closely with 
the chess play. He surveys the board every now and then, nodding 
his head thoughtfully as though taking note of the relative powers 
of the two colours, or considering how such and such lines of play 
might be pursued. If he makes a very damaging move he looks 
up at his opponent with a most sardonic smile. If his opponent 
delays over-long, Mephisto bestows the same look upon him, but 
with greater persistency. Ifa game which has lasted some time 
seems tolerably equal, Mephisto goes through the movement of 
counting his own men and his opponent’s, and then removes his king 
to the middle of the board. Nor does this always imply, as some 
seem to imagine, that in reality he has rather the worst of the 
game. Ihave seen him win a game, which he had offered in 
vain to draw. 

I have no intention of inquiring closely here into the nature of 
the arrangements by which Mephisto’s play is conducted. Some 
tolerably safe inferences may, however, be made, and some points 
noticed which have come under my own observation during the 
course of several visits which I have paid to Mephisto’s reception- 
room. We know that there is a concealed player; and as he 
hears remarks made in a tolerably loud voice, we may infer that 
he is underneath the floor on which the figure is placed, for 
that is the only concealed place which is sufficiently near to the 
players and the bystanders. Since every move made by the player 
above is communicated at once to the concealed player, we can 
infer that as a piece is put down some corresponding indication is 
made on the concealed player’s board. It is not yet clear to me 
whether he knows or does not know when his opponent leaves hold 
of a man so played. If he does not know, then he is occasionally 
apt to commit a mistake which in actual play only a tyro would 
make—moving before his opponent has in reality completed the 
move. I have seen this happen two or three times; and in one 


to give scholar’s mate would mean playing the series of moves usually given under that 
heading in books on chess. 
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case the sequel was singular and rather significant. The player 
who was contending with Mephisto claimed his right to move the 
piece touched wheresoever he pleased (among the moves open to 
that piece). Accordingly he put back the piece which Mephisto 
had moved, and completed his own modified move. It so happened 
that this move was one which could have been made by that piece 
from the square to which she had been originally moved, but where 
she had not really been left. Mephisto proceeded to answer the 
move as if it had been thus made ; that is, as though his own piece 
had been allowed to remain on the square to which he had moved 
it. He was manifestly unconscious of the fact that his opponent 
had put this piece back. Finding no resistance to his fingers, he 
made a signal (striking his fingers against the table) indicative of 
dissatisfaction or perplexity. His opponent on this resigned the 
game, rather than enter into an unseemly dispute with his Satanic 
majesty. It became manifest in this way that the moves of the 
red men leave no trace on the concealed player’s board. The same 
circumstance was made tolerably clear in the other cases in which 
Mephisto played before his opponent had, by leaving hold of the 
moved piece, completed the move. The assistant explained that 
Mephisto would take no notice of the return of his own piece to 
the square from which he had moved it. Doubtless we see here 
the reason why Mephisto plays always with the red men. The | 
white men only communicate (by electrical connection, no doubt) 
their movements to the concealed player. His own men’s move- 
ments, being made by himself, need not be communicated to 
him. 

In conclusion, I would note that chess-players who like to play 
with a strong opponent can combine amusement with chess practice 
on very moderate terms, in Mephisto’s apartment (No. 9 Strand). 
Instead of charging heavily, as some players of not superior strength 
are apt to do, he meets all opponents at sixpence a game. The 
room in which he plays is provided with chess-boards, so that 
visitors may amuse themselves with play while waiting for their turn 
with Mephisto, provided they do not prefer to watch his play. 
Moreover, there is a good chess library, and many of the best 
periodicals of the day, literary, scientific, and social, are placed on 
the library table. Mephisto’s sanctum, indeed, merits far more 
numerous visits than it receives. 


ErratTuM.—In my article on ‘Calculating Boys,’ in the last number of this magazine, the 
number 34,083 (p. 451, line 10) should have been 36,083, 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


Tue whirligig of time brings about our revenges to most of us, 
but not quickly enough ; and it is only natural (though very im- 
proper) that we should try to accelerate them. The Corsican will 
wait for years, and seems to bequeath the accomplishment of his 
cherished objects to his descendants; but we English are not so 
persevering. When a man, or a monster bearing some vague like- 
ness to the human form—such as a reviewer, for example—annoys 
me, I wish to pay him out for it at once; otherwise, as time goes 
by, I am but too apt to forget my wrong and the wrongdoer ; like 
the forlorn young gentleman who would weep over his faded love- 
token, but was unable, because he could not remember ‘ who the 
deuce it was who gave him that forget-me-not,’ I lose remem- 
brance of the reptile, and he crawls on, uncrushed ; which is a 
failure of justice. 

In the early ages of Society, the first impulse of a man who 
had received an injury at the hands of another was to beat him; 
but the inconvenience—or, at all events, the possible inconvenience 
—of such a course of conduct is obvious, and was obvious even 
then. As civilisation began to exercise its influence, men’s ideas 
became less crude; and they hired others to do the beating for 
them. This was an excellent plan if you were rich; Charles the 
Second, for example—it is true he was not rich, but he was a king, 
and could get things done for him—paid out Sir John Coventry 
in this way very completely; but if you were poor there was a 
difficulty. The great question of Capital and Labour confronted 
you at the outset ; where were you to get the money from to hire 
your men? There were also all sorts of complications respecting 
‘ Breach of the Peace,’ ‘ Assault and Battery,’ and other pettifog- 
ging obstacles, which have increased year by year to that extent 
that it has become very difficult to pay out old scores without in- 
curring new ones. In the good old times the offended party 
would gather his friends together, and falling on the mansion of 
his unsuspecting enemy by night, would put him and all his family 
to the sword. But the days of chivalry are fled. 

The shifts to which a noble spirit is driven when he would 
avenge himself for an injury, without risking the action of the law, 
are most insufficient and pitiable. Perhaps the best of them is the 
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anonymous letter. It is a medium through which you can at least 
speak out and relieve your mind, independently of the miserable 
trammels of convention. Even this, however, is not of universal 
utility, for some people write so badly that their anonymous letter 
remains undecipherable ; it might be an invitation to dinner, or 
even a testimonial of their personal admiration and esteem, for 
anything their enemy knows to the contrary. As an example, 
however, how well it may be made to work (up to a certain point), 
I narrate the following story. 

Mr. John Blades, of Clifford Cottage, Shepherd’s Bush, and also 
of Lincoln’s Inn, had amassed a little property as clerk to a well- 
known barrister who afterwards became one of Her Majesty’s 
judges ; and when the latter left the Bench for another place where 
there are no criminals to be tried, Mr. John Blades invested his 
savings in a mansion in Pimlico and took in gentlemen lodgers. 
He was an honest simple fellow, in spite of the legal society he 
had mingled with, and had once on his own responsibility lent a 
strange gentleman, who had called in his employer’s absence and 
represented himself as a friend from the country who had lost his 
railway ticket, thirty shillings. 

Nor was Mrs. Blades, his wife, a woman by any means fitted 
to take in lodgers, but rather the reverse. She was of a nervous 
temperament, easily cajoled, and still more easily frightened; and 
as to abstracting other people’s tea and sugar, not to speak of coals, 
her conscience was so tender that she would have described such 
practices as thieving. She was an excellent cook, and, though now 
in fairly good circumstances, did not think it derogatory to her 
self-respect to assist in the more delicate operations of the cuisine. 
Her clear soups were beyond the dreams of any hotel proprietor, 
and, to say truth, would have put to shame most of the Clubs; the 
little delicacies she could serve up for breakfast were things to think 
upon before you got up in the morning; while her suppers, though 
equally dainty, were forgotten when you went to bed. Her house 
was as clean as soap could make it, and furnished even to the 
linen in a manner that astounded persons who, accustomed to 
lodgings elsewhere, could not understand why their feet did not 
protrude beyond the upper sheet, or their pillows were so much 
thicker than a pancake. 

She had her weaknesses, like the rest of the world (save you 
and me, reader), but they were all venial ones; the chief per- 
haps was a somewhat unreasonable respect for the aristocracy of 
her native land. This peculiarity, however (which, moreover, was — 
shared by her husband), had never led her to set her cap at any 
aristocrat, and as she was now five-and-fifty it was not likely that 
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it ever would, or, at all events, that any mischief should result 
from it. 

The first gentleman who was so fortunate as to take apartments 
in the house of this worthy couple was the Hon. Rollo Plantagenet 
Tallboise, the son of an Irish viscount, Lord Cameleopard, but who 
had inherited, to judge by his want of ready money, very little 
beyond a magnificent brogue and a noble spirit of independence. 
Accustomed, as without doubt he had been, in the halls of his 
ancestors, to every luxury and refinement, this young man (for he 
still looked young, thanks to a constitution that defied the effects 
of a somewhat dissipated career) had yet not a fault to find with 
Mrs. Blades’s domestic arrangements. That was one of the traits by 
which she recognised his birth and breeding; your ordinary lodger, 
she had been told, was always picking holes in this and that, and 
hanging on to the bell-rope. The Honourable Rollo gave very little 
trouble, and what he did give was accompanied with a smile so 
condescending, and a manner so urbane, that it was quite a pleasure 
to wait upon him. He was not easily put out, except by any 
application for money on the part of tradesmen, or even cabmen: 
these were what he termed ‘disgusting details;’ and when they 
were forced upon his notice, he had a way of lifting his eyebrows 
which was very effective; Mrs. Blades, who had a strain of poetry 
in her nature, said it reminded her of a man pained by the weight 
of acoronet. The pain, however, did not last long, for almost 
everything was settled for him by herself and put down in his 
monthly account. 

Of course he inhabited the first floor and lived on the best of 
everything that money—or rather Mrs. Blades’s credit—could 
procure. His smoking in the drawing-room was a blow to her 
becatise of the new curtains, but Mr. Tallboise, she felt, was not 
a sort of gentleman one could remonstrate with; it was some 
comfort to know that he smoked the very hest cigars, or at all 
events the most expensive, which she had an excellent reason for 
being convinced of; and that if his champagne occasionally disa- 
greed with him, it was from no fault of the vintage. He paid Mrs. 
Blades the compliment of dining at home, instead of at his club 
because of her clear soups, which he pronounced to be as good as 
any he had tasted at the paternal table at Castle Macgillicuddy. 

At the end of the first month Mrs. Blades brought up with his 
breakfast things, neatly folded on a silver salver, his little account ; 
he took it from her with a gracious expression of countenance, and 
carelessly looked at the total—which was in three figures, and 
not small ones. 

‘My dear Mrs. Blades,’ he said, ‘ you and your good husband 
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must have been cheating yourselves; the amount is perfectly 
ridiculous.’ 

‘It is quite correct, sir,’ she answered modestly ; ‘as we pay 
ready money for everything, the items perhaps are less than you 
may have expected.’ 

‘Less, my dear madame? I positively feel as if I was robbing 
you. Moreover, there is no commission. I must insist upon 
remunerating you for the loss of the interest of your money. Let 
us say five per cent. for the three months.’ 

‘But there is but one month, sir.’ 

‘True; but my custom is to settle all these little matters at the 
end of the quarter.—-Your coffee this morning is positively per- 
fection ;* and he took up the newspaper in his jewelled fingers to 
intimate that the interview was closed. 

Poor Mrs. Blades would much rather have had Mr. Tallboise’s 
cheque, but her powers of resistance were unable to cope with such 
aristocratic manners. To repeat an application for money to an 
Honourable in a flowered dressing-gown, who had just praised her 
coffee, was beyond her strength; something told her that it would 
evoke that lifting of the eyebrows which had so often filled her 
soul with pity for the wretches who had produced it. The 
excellent woman was a snob to the backbone, and she retired. 

‘What!’ inquired Mr. Blades, who was waiting in the back sitting 
room totake Mr. Tallboise’s cheque to the bank, and who could read 
countenances if he couldn’t read characters, ‘ has he not paid ?’ 

‘No; he hasn’t. He says he always settles at the end of the 
quarter; and begs you will put on five per cent. for the interest 
of the money.’ 

‘But that won’t do, you know,’ exclaimed Mr. Blades ; ‘ it really 
won’t. And he has given an undertaking to settle monthly.’ 

‘ You had better speak to him yourself, then ; but mind you are 
very civil, John; say it’s nothing to him of course, but that it’s a 
good lump of money for such as you to be out of pocket in.’ 

It was quite unnecessary to tell Mr. Blades to be civil. He 
was a small and gentle-mannered man, whose very aspect seemed to 
apologise for obtruding his presence anywhere, far more on the 
privacy of an Honourable. He went upstairs and knocked timidly 
at the drawing-room door. Mr. Tallboise, who was in the tobacco 
stage of his repast, removed his cigar in astonishment, and suffered 
the smoke to wreath itself above his well-brushed head like a halo. 

* Mr.—Blades, is it not ?’ 

‘ Yes, my lord—! mean sir; it is about this little account. If 
you could find it convenient—not that I mean to be pressing—it 
is nothing to you, I know, but it’s a good lump P 
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‘One moment, Mr. Blades,’ interrupted his lodger with frigid 
dignity. ‘It’s nothing to me, as you say; the.sum to which you 
allude is a mere bagatelle; but I am not accustomed ’"—here his 
eyebrows went to work as usual—‘ to be pressed for money. My 
principle—and it is invariable—is to pay my bills quarterly. If 
you insist upon it, I will settle this matter at once ;’ here he pro- 
duced a gigantic cheque-book—‘* but mark me, in that case I 
leave your apartments this evening.—You would prefer my 
remaining ? Very good. Be so good as to touch the bell. I have 
quite finished.’ 

The last remark referred to the breakfast things, but its tone 
gave it a wider significance. Mr. Blades found himself in the back 
parlour without quite knowing how he got there. 

‘IT could do nothing with him,’ he said ; ‘he would have left 
the house if I’d pressed it. He’s such a masterful sort of man.’ 

‘He’s accustomed to command; that’s where it is,’ said his 
wife admiringly ; ‘ well, we’ve got the money to go on with, and 
five per cent. for three months will pay us handsomely ; he’s open- 
handed, like all the quality—that I will say; I do believe I might 
have got ten per cent. for the asking.’ 

Here at least Mrs. Blades showed her sagacity ; she might have 
got ten or even twenty per cent., just as easily as five. 

On the day before the three months expired the Honourable 
Rollo Plantagenet Tallboise left his apartments rather suddenly, 
thereby saving himself the annoyance—which his sensitive nature 
had always so much resented—of being asked for a sum of money 
—which on that occasion would have amounted to six hundred 
pounds. I think, under the circumstances, that after a decent 
interval during which they waited for a communication—with 
enclosure—from ‘their aristocratic lodger, Mr. and Mrs. Blades 
were justified in writing to Lord Cameleopard of Macgillicuddy 
Castle (the only reference he had given them), to inquire as to the 
whereabouts and solvency of his missing relative. The chagrin of 
the worthy couple may be conceived on their receipt of a letter by 
return of post, to say that his lordship had no relative of the name 
of Rollo Plantagenet Tallboise, and knew of no such person. 

If the story had ended there the case had been a common one 
of mere credulity and imposture. Mr. and Mrs. Blades would have 
paid six hundred pounds for their experience and for the acquaint- 
anceship of a person who, as they both agreed, had behaved (up to 
a certain point) as like a nobleman’s son as could be: but they had 
not done with Mr. Tallboise yet. 

Exactly a month from the date of their lodger’s departure, 
some old friends came to dine with them, in consequence of an 
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invitation which they had never sent. The next day some more 
friends, not so intimate, arrived, with the same object ; and on the 
next about twenty of their acquaintances came quite as unexpect- 
edly to enjoy the hospitality of luncheon. Later on, that day, 
there was an evening party at their house of about half the people 
they had ever known, and of a good many whom they didn’t 
know. ‘Supper at twelve’ was in the corner of the cards of invi- 
tation, and written in the same hand (evidently a feigned one) as 
the forged letters. Mr. and Mrs. Blades were hospitable folks, but 
as they only had a cold joint of beef in the house and a few eggs 
for their own consumption, these 120 persons or so had necessarily 
to be sent empty away. 

This went on for weeks, till they found that life, with so much 
involuntary party-giving, was growing intolerable. Who could be 
playing them this cruel trick? and why? were the two questions 
the consideration of which wore this worthy pair almost to thread- 
paper. The second, however, soon found ananswer. The following 
note arrived in the now well-known handwriting: ‘If you do not 
insert the following advertisement, “ J will pay the fifty guineas 
all right, J.B.” in the “ Daily Trumpeter” of Tuesday next, you 
.shall see what you shall see. The manner of paying the money 
can be afterwards arranged. All I wish to be assured of for the 
present is that you have a willing mind. Vengeance.’ 

That there should be a person who wanted fifty guineas out of 
‘J.B.’ or anybody else, if he could get it, was not beyond all 
human experience ; but that he should also want ‘ vengeance’ was 
inexplicable. 

Poor Mr. Blades reviewed the incidents of his blameless life for 
a single case in which he had incurred the resentment of a fellow- 
creature, in vain; he could only conclude that he was the victim 
of some malevolent maniac. He consulted a legal friend (one Mr. 
Joshua Figgins) in this extremity, who recommended that the 
required advertisement should be inserted, and a trap laid for the 
apprehension of the offender; but here Mr. Blades exhibited a 
somewhat-unlooked-for determination of character. ‘I will never 
promise what I don’t mean to perform,’ said he; ‘let the wicked 
creature do his worst.’ Nevertheless he looked forward to Tuesday, 
and afterwards, with very melancholy forebodings. 

On Wednesday morning at eleven o’clock his quiet residence 
in Pimlico was besieged by a crowd of females—no less than 
eighty in all—who had all come for a cook’s place which had been 
advertised that morning on very advantageous terms in the 
‘ Trumpeter.’ 
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Great cooks, small cooks, lean cooks, tawny cooks, 
Brown cooks, black cooks, grey cooks, brawny cooks, 


and an immense variety of plain cooks, thronged the thoroughfare, 
demanding compensation for their disappointment and their return 
fares by train and omnibus. Mrs. Blades, though a better cook 
than any of them, felt herself wholly unequal to the situation, and 
had to appeal to the police. 

The new lodger on the first floor had heart-disease, and pro- 
tested that if such a thing occurred again it would be the death of 
him. 

In the afternoon another letter arrived: ‘ Your next reception 
will take place on Tuesday between 10 and 2. All the “ wanteds ” 
in the “ Trumpeter” are invited. Vengeance.’ 

And they came—about 450 of them—filling up the entire 
street. The new lodger left (palpitating) at 2.30, for a less desired, 
however inferior, place of residence. By the evening’s post came 
another letter: ‘I hope you liked it. Your next grand reception 
is fixed for Sunday, from 8 to 12. There is only one way of avoid- 
ing it. Advertise to V. “J will pay the 751. allright.” My terms 
are raised, you see. Vengeance.’ 

Before the Sunday came round, however, another despatch 
arrived: ‘I have invited a thousand persons to wait upon you on 
Wednesday. Vengeance.’ It seemed as if the wretch’s fury was 
so ungovernable that he was obliged to relieve it by constant cor- 
respondence ; and Mr. Blades’s theory of his being a malevolent 
maniac derived, so far, some corroboration. 

The grand reception held, in spite of themselves, by this 
unhappy couple was on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, and 
transformed their ordinary quiet Sabbath into a Saturnalia. ‘We 
shall certainly be indicted for a nuisance under the Disorderly 
House Act, 17 and 18 Vict. c. 45, s. 12,’ muttered poor Mr. Blades, 
quoting a scrap of his old legal learning. 

The worthy pair had each betaken themselves behind one of 
their drawing-room curtains, from which, unseen, they could watch 
the madding crowd of place-seekers in the street below. 

‘There he is!’ cried Mrs. Blades with sudden vehemence; ‘I 
see his face. THAT'S THE MAN THAT HAS DONE IT.’ 

‘Where, where ?’ cried her husband, leaving the shelter of the 
curtain in his excitement, and thereby evoking a yell of execration 
from the mob below. 

But whatever poor Mrs. Blades had seen, it was too much for 
her. ‘ Blind, blind!’ she cried; ‘ The Hon. Tallboise!’ and went off 
in a dead faint. 
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The remark at first was set down to some sudden burst of regret 
at having been deceived by the aristocratic blandishments of her late 
lodger ; but upon her resuscitation, it appeared that, while scanning 
the street, the poor woman’s frightened glance had happened to 
fall on a window at no great distance, where, insufficiently hidden 
by the blind, peered forth a face she knew, lit up with a certain 
fiendish exultation. That this gentleman had set a-going the pro- 
ceedings which afforded him so much amusement was a conviction 
that flashed upon her at once, and from which she never swerved. 

‘She will take her affidavit,’ said Mr. Blades to Mr. Figgins, 
who was once more summoned for a consultation, ‘as that is 
Tallboise, and that he wrote the letters.’ 

‘Very good: we shall have to prove it, however: we have no 
hold on the fellow, except as to the money he owes you, and which 
you may take your oath you will never see. He ain’t worth 
powder and shot in that way.’ 

‘ Then, is he to worry us to death, like this ?’ cried Mr. Blades, 
pointing to a neat little note which had just arrived from ‘ Ven- 
geance, giving notice of another ‘ grand reception.’ 

‘Well, he can be prosecuted for an annoyance, of course ; but 

_where you'll have him best is “ for attempting to extort money by 
threatening letters.” ’ 

‘But that’s transportation for life, isn’t it?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Blades pitifully. ‘Iam sure neither John nor I could sleep com- 
fortably in our bed, if we had sent a fellow-creature, and such a 
nice gentlemanly person as we used to think him, beyond seas.’ 

Mr. Blades, who, if not ‘an angel in top-boots,’ was a sort of 
Early Christian in list slippers, nodded adhesion. 

‘It’s not Transportation,’ said Mr. Figgins drily. ‘Just leave 
the matter in my hands, and I'll see to it.’ 

On Monday morning a detective had taken the ground-floor 
apartments of the house in which the enemy was located—and 
before noon the same day had found an opportunity to sift the 
contents of his waste-basket. He found a letter in fragments, 
which he pasted together, and in which the words ‘ reception’ and 
‘ Vengeance ’ occupied prominent positions ; and before the business 
of the day was concluded in the nearest police office, the (late) 
Honourable Rollo Plantagenet Tallboise made his appearance in the 
dock. 

I had this story from the lips of a clergyman who was soon 
afterwards thrown a good deal into his society—(being chaplain of 
a gaol)—and who was much impressed by this gentleman’s conduct 
and character. That he had been a swindler from his cradle was 
nothing—for some swindlers have their good points; but he thought 
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him on the whole the most heartless villain that had ever come 
under his professional notice. A selfishness that soared tosublimity 
was combined in his case with a cruelty and arrogance that would 
have done honour to Cetewayo—that is, as painted by his enemies. 
(I would do no man wrong, and some assert that he is the Edward 
the Sixth of Caffreland.) Like all wretches of his stamp, he detested 
those on whom he had inflicted any injury ; while simple and kindly 
natures, like those of his landlord and landlady, he not only looked 
upon as his natural prey, but any resistance on their part to his 
selfish greed, seemed a species of high treason. That he had been 
compelled, however delicately, by the worthy pair to leave comfort- 
able lodgings after so ridiculously short a time as three months, he 
resented much as ‘ Mr. Alexander Nicalaievich ’ resents Nihilism ; 
and it was the Chaplain’s firm conviction that his attempt to extort 
money from his late host and hostess was a motive quite secondary 
to his desire for ‘ Vengeance.’ 

If the Rev. Gentleman was right, are not some philosophers a 
little hasty in attributing a certain modicum of good to every- 
body ? and is it so certain that ‘ the worst possible use we can put 
a man to’—in all cases—is to hang him ? 





Che Ballad of the Warmecide. 


To one in Eastern clime,—’tis said,— 
There came a man at eve with “ Lo! 
Friend, ere the day be dimmed and dead, 
Hast thou a mind to feast, and know 

Fair cates, and sweet wine’s overflow ? ” 
To whom that other fain replied— 

*“ Lead on. Not backward I nor slow; 

— Where is thy feast, O Barmecide ?” 


Thereon the bidder passed and led 

To where, apart from dust and glow, 
They found a board with napery spread, 

And gold, and glistering cups a-row. 

*“‘ Kat,” quoth the host, yet naught did show. 
To whom his guest—“ Thy board is wide; 

But barren is the cheer, I trow. 

—Where is thy feast, O Barmecide ? ” 


“ Eat ”—quoth the man not less, and fed 
From meats unseen, and made as though 
He drank of wine both white and red. 
“‘ Kat,—ere the day to darkness grow. 
Short space and scant the Fates bestow!” 
What time his guest him wondering eyed, 
Muttering in wrath his beard below 
--“ Where is thy feast,O Barmecide ? ” 


ENVOY. 


Timr,—'tis of thee they fable so. 
Thou bidd’st use at, and still denied, 
Still fasting, from thy board we go :— 
“ Where is thy feast,—O Barmecide ? ” 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 





Queen of the DWeadow. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A PIPELIGHT, 


Sue had forgotten all about the doctor’s orders that Job was on no 
account to be excited. She did not know that at each succeeding 
visit the order had been insisted upon with increasing emphasis ; 
and much of Michael’s time was taken up in carrying out the 
injunction. All business matters were passed over as lightly as 
it was possible to do without making Job feel that everything was 
done and said to please him, because absolute quietude was neces- 
sary. His excursions to the garden-seat had become rapidly less 
frequent ; and although the atmosphere was warm to those in 
health, he spent most of his time shivering before a fire in the 
parlour, the table drawn close to his chair with his desk and papers 
upon it. He still was pleased by the fancy that he was working 
to some purpose to retrieve his lost fortune.. His pipe and his 
favourite ale jug were also beside him. The Doctor had made an 
attempt to stop the ale, but Job became so violent when he 
detected the attempt that the ale jug was instantly ordered back 
to its place. 

‘It will make little difference,’ said the Doctor kindly, as he 
bade Michael good-bye. 

Michael had not told Polly how very serious the position of his 
father had become; he did not like to worry her with the details 
of the steady progress towards the end. 

The thought uppermost in her mind at this moment was that 
she must assure herself of the truth or falsehood of what she had 
been told. If it proved to be false, there could be no pardon for 
the man who had told her such a wicked lie. Yet he had not 
attempted to extort any promise from her. He had acted straight- 
forwardly ; he was himself conducting her as fast as he could to 
the place where she might most easily put his words to the proof. 
This did not look like the action of one who was playing a petty 
trick in order to entrap her into an engagement by a pretence of 
magnanimity and disinterested affection. So far the argument 
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was in Walton’s favour ; and, if this strange story were true, the 
evasion with which Michael had met all her enquiries as to the 
results of the bank failure would be explained. 

It might be true! As the idea assumed probability she felt 
dizzy and confused. 

Jim was speeding along the road at a splendid pace; but the 
pace was slow to her impatience. Spears of sunlight flashed 
through the trees with dazzling brightness, and the hedgerows 
were almost grey with dust. The road, winding in and out like a 
yellow ribbon, seemed of interminable length, and the glimpses 
of it on the high ground a-head—fluttering through fields busy 
with harvest life, till it disappeared altogether amongst the trees 
on the horizon—suggested a journey that under the circumstances 
was one of torture. 

Jim was pulled up sharply at the foot of the lane leading to 
Marshstead, and Polly was on the ground as soon as Walton, 
although he had leaped down the moment the horse stopped. 

*T shall wait here,’ he said. 

She made no reply, but started up the lane with rapid steps. 
She was halfway towards the house before she could collect her 

‘thoughts at all. Then she checked her steps by a violent effort of 
self-control, and forced herself to walk slowly in spite of the im- 
pulsive desire to rush forward and to learn the best or the worst at 
once. She measured her steps; she even counted them in the 
strenuous endeavour to recover something like self-possession, and 
to realise what it was she was going to ask. She did not like to 
own how much this strange story had affected her, and she could 
not think calmly about how she was to act. 

In spite of all her efforts, she entered the parlour with flushed 
cheeks and out of breath. 

There was Job seated in the old-fashioned arm-chair, but he 
was propped up by pillows, a rug over his knees, and he was as 
close to the fire as he could be placed without danger. There was 
Michael standing near him, one hand full of papers, whilst the 
other turned them over as if he were busy searching for some- 
thing. 

Michael started on Polly’s entrance, hastily dropped the papers, 
and advanced to her. 

‘It was very kind of you to come,’ he said, taking her hand, 
and adding in a nervous undertone, ‘Dad is wandering a good 
deal to-day, and you must not mind what he says.’ 

‘ What are you jabbering about there ?’ grumbled the old man. 
*Can’t you speak up and let us know what it’s all about? No 
secrets here, I tell you. I won’t have them; they lead to trouble. 
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I’ve suffered for them, and I won’t have any more. . . . Bless my 
soul, Polly, it’s you!’ 

‘ Yes, uncle.’ 

She was standing in front of him, scarcely knowing what she 
was to say, the change in his manner and appearance was so great 
since she had last seen him—only two days ago. 

‘What’s brought you here at this time of day?’ he continued 
querulously, and moving about in his chair as if seeking something. 
‘You ought to be in the fields seeing what’s done. Don’t you go 
playing the fine lady, Polly, for the master’s eye is worth half-a- 
dozen scythes and a pair of horses, even so be as you never lifted a 
hand yourself. What are you doing here?’ 

She would have answered directly, ‘ Because I want to know 
whether it is you or I who lose by the bank failure ;’ but, lifting 
her eyes, she saw the anxious expression on Michael’s face, and the 
Doctor’s warning recurred to her. 

‘I came to see you, uncle,’ she said with affected gaiety ; ‘and 
I don’t think I shall come again if you are so ungrateful as to 
scold me for it.’ 

Whilst Job was mumbling, and still hunting uneasily for the 
something he had lost, she took a sheet of note paper and a pencil 
from the desk. She wrote hastily : 

‘I want to know whose money is lost; I have information. If 
you do not answer, I shall speak.’ 

She handed it to Michael, and marked the expression of sur- 
prise and distress which passed over his face as he read the words. 
That was enough to confirm her fear; Walton had told the truth. 
Still, she wished to have the confirmation direct from Michael’s 
lips. Had he suspected her object in calling, and had he been 
trying to mislead her again by warning her, the moment she 
entered, that Job was wandering, so that his words were not to be 
regarded ?’ 

Michael was pale, but very calm. He did not attempt to 
write as she had done; he crumpled the paper in his hand and 
threw it into the grate, but it sprang back and fell inside the 
fender. 

‘ Wait,’ was the answer he gave in a quiet voice. 

‘What are you two doing?’ cried Job impatiently ; when he 
was thought to be least observant his perception of what was 
passing seemed to be most acute. 

‘Nothing, dad.’ 

* Ah, you’re good at that. You know you ought to be seeing 
after things when I’m not able to get about, but you’re always 
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ready to lazy at home. It was different when I was a lad.... 
Where is my pipe, Michael ?’ 

He called his son every five minutes, and then scolded him for 
not being out at work. Michael handed him the pipe, and Polly 
noted a strange nervousness in his manner. But she was deter- 
mined to carry out her purpose. 

‘ Answer, or I shall speak,’ she whispered as he passed her. 

‘What did you say?’ exclaimed Job; ‘speak? That’s just 
what I want you to do.’ 

‘So she will in a minute. Give her time to take breath. She 
must have been walking fast and requires a rest. Don’t you see 
how flushed she is, and how bright her eyes are ?’ 

Michael accompanied the words with such a forced laugh that 
Polly felt sick with apprehension, and as he spoke he hurriedly 
thrust into his pocket a box of matches which he took from the table. 

‘Why don’t you sit down, Polly, when you are tired? Give 
me a light, lad.’ 

There were two papers lying at Job’s elbow; Michael took one 
of them, gave it a twist, and placed it on the table. 

‘ There’s paper, dad; I want to see how strong you are. Can 
you light for yourself to-day ?’ 

‘Do you think I can’t light my own pipe ?’ was the indignant 
exclamation as the old man snatched up the twisted paper and 
thrust it into the fire. ‘It’s too thick, and won’t burn, he added 
petulantly, after several ineffectual attempts to obtain a light. 

‘ Tear it,’ was the prompt suggestion. ‘I want to see you do 
it all with your own hand. Are you strong enough to tear it into 
strips so that Polly can make pipelights for you ?’ 

Job, in order to prove his strength, angrily tore the charred 
paper into shreds and threw all into the fire except one, with 
which he lit his pipe; then he leaned back on his chair fatigued 
by his irritation more than by his exertion, but with the self- 
satisfied air of one who has accomplished something. 

‘Now are you satisfied?’ he said, as he smoked and gasped 
asthmatically. 

‘Very much, dad; I see you are much stronger than I 
believed. The Doctor will be glad when I tell him, and Polly can 
bear witness how eleverly you tore up the paper and burnt it. 
But you did not give her a chance of making the lights for you.’ 

‘It ain’t good paper for lights, that’s why I pitched it away. 
You can try it, Polly, if you like, with that bit there.’ 

He nodded towards one of the strips which had fallen at his 
feet. She picked it up and mechanically began to roll it into a 
spiral form between her finger and thumb. The paper was stiff, 
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and the process was slow; it was tough writing-paper, and there 
was writing upon it. She was in no hurry, for in the occupation 
she found time to search for the reasons of Michael’s strange 
manner. That his gaiety was assumed—and badly assumed—to 
hide some anxiety had been plain to her from the first; but she 
was utterly at a loss to account for his concealing the matches and 
insisting upon his father using the paper. That the explanation 
he had given was not the real one she felt sure. She was about 
to give the spiral scrap a final twist, in order to secure the end, 
when she saw her owa name upon it, written in square formal 
characters not at all like Michael’s penmanship, and they certainly 
were not formed by Uncle Job’s hand. She made the twist, but 
she did not place the pipelight on the chimney-piece. 

Michael was smiling, but there was perspiration on his brow, 
as if he, too, had been walking fast. He was evidently trying to 
delay her action in spite of her threat. His motive must be a 
kindly one, she did not doubt. But there was mystification of 
some sort and she was impatient. Uncle Job came to the rescue. 

‘That bank failure has been a bad business for a lot of us,’ he 
observed as he smoked meditatively. 

Here was an opportunity to lead up to the information she 
required. 

‘Very bad indeed, uncle. There’s poor Hibbert of the Grange, 
he is completely ruined, and everything is to be sold off on 
Monday. Didn’t you see the advertisements ?’ 

‘No, but if he has come to such a pass I'll have that brindle 
cow of his. He wouldn’t sell it before, but we may do him a good 
turn by bidding for it. She’s worth a good penny, Michael; don’t 
you lose her.’ 

‘Can you afford to buy just now, uncle ?’ said Polly. 

‘ What should hinder? I could afford to buy a hundred head 
if—’ he paused, and a cloud seemed to fall over his face as he 
added, ‘if it hadn’t been for that swindling bank.’ 

‘Then you have lost a great deal? You have not told me 
about it, you know, and Michael has not given me any definite 
explanation, either.’ 

‘ Ay, I have lost —in a way ; and you have lost, too.’ 

‘But nothing to speak of, is it ?’ 

‘That will be as may happen.’ 

‘I woutdn’t go into these things at present,’ interrupted 
Michael, who was standing by the table arranging the papers. He 
spoke coldly, for he felt that Polly distrusted him. ‘ We won’t 
break down under our ill luck; and Polly does not lose very 
much.’ 
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‘There’s no saying what she may lose yet,’ answered Job 
irritably. ‘She hasn’t done what I wanted—no more have you, 
for the matter of that, or you’d have been married afore now, and 
everything settled comfortable.’ 

From this outburst she comprehended that there was some 
arrangement between the father and son which did not please the 
former. 

‘I wish you would tell me what is my share in the losses, 
uncle,’ she said with quiet firmness; ‘I would like to know, and 
I ought to know.’ 

‘True enough, you ought to know. Have you put up the 
banns yet, Michael ?’ 

‘Not yet, but there is time enough.’ 

‘Then I won’t stand it any longer, cried Job passionately. 
* Whose fault is it ?’ 

‘Mine,’ said Poliy calmly, but the sight of her guardian’s face 
made her already repent that she had pressed matters so far. 

‘Yours! Then I will tell you F 

‘Dad !’ 

The word was uttered like a cry of pain, which startled Polly 
and subdued Job’s passion. 

* No, I won’t tell you; I promised I wouldn’t,’ he said, taking 
up the paper which lay beside him ; ‘ but, there, you can read my 
will, and that will let you see how you stand. You needn’t read 
it all unless you like; you'll find what you want to know at the 
end.’ 

He emitted short quick puffs of smoke, and doggedly turned 
his face away from Michael. The latter breathed more freely 
than he had done a moment ago. He half sat on the edge of the 
table, swinging the foot which was lifted from the ground, and 
watching Polly. 

She read every word carefully, searching for the promised ex- 
planation ; but she could not find it. The only clause which had 
direct reference to her enquiry was one to the effect that, owing to 
the unfortunate failure of the County Bank, and peculiar cireum- 
stances in connection with that event, the testator lamented that 
he was unable to bequeath to his son, Michael, the fortune he had 
stored up for him. Immediately after that came the expression of 
Job’s hope that before death took him away he would see Michael 
wedded to Mary Holt of the Meadow Farm, as he had always re- 
garded her with a father’s affection, and the great desire of his last 
days was to have the right to call her daughter. 

Polly was touched by the affectionate mention of her name in 
this passage and elsewhere, and by the bequest of many of his 
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favourite belongings—his silver-mounted whip, several of his 
agricultural prize-medals, and, what he valued most of all, the 
Smithfield prize for his great pig. 

Job expected to see her look surprised, if not angry, when she 
finished reading, but instead of that she rose and kissed him. 

‘You are very kind, Uncle Job; I wish—I wish very mueh 
that I could please you.’ 

‘Have you read it all?’ gasped Job, astounded and confused 
by this strange way of taking what he considered a very sharp 
rebuke. 

‘Every word of it, and I value the gifts you have made me 
more than I would have done a big fortune.’ 

‘Has she read the right will?’ said Job, turning with 
spasmodic jerks to the table, and dropping his pipe on the floor. 

‘ Yes, dad, she has read the right one, answered Michael with- 
out changing his position. 

‘Then where’s t’other one ?’ 

‘It was only waste paper, you know, dad, and that was it I 
gave you to light your pipe with.’ 

‘You oughtn’t to have done that without telling me, but it’s 
of no account, and as Polly now knows how things stand she'll do 
what’s right.’ 

‘I will try, uncle,’ she said awkwardly, ‘ but you would not like 
me to do what I believed to be wrong,—wrong both to Michael 
and to myself.’ 

‘ Can’t see any wrong about it,’ grumbled Job as he placed the 
will in the desk and locked it up; ‘ and if you are the lass I take 
you to be, you can’t see more than one way out of it, though you 
do take it so mighty cool. They didn’t want me to let you see it, 
but I’m glad I did, for maybe now we'll get something settled.’ 

‘I am very grateful to you for letting me see it—and if your 
wishes may be carried out I— 

She did not know how to finish the sentence, her cheeks were 
tingling and her thoughts were performing a midge’s dance. 

‘ May be carried out !—they ought to be carried out, and you 
now know why.’ 

He was very angry by this time, and evidently his strength 
was beginning to give way. So, Michael: 

‘ Have no fear, Polly will do everything she can to please you. 
And now you must let us off for ten minutes to ourselves. Come 
along, Polly.’ 

With the presumption of an accepted suitor, he put his arm 
round her waist and almost lifted her towards the door; but he 
whispered appealingly : 
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‘Forgive me, and wait.’ 

Job chuckled and laughed with delight, smacking his knees 
with feeble hands, and tears of joy trickled down his withered 
cheeks. 

* Oho, oho, lad, that’s the way of it, and you've both been try- 
ing to make a fool of me all the time. Ha! ha! ha! well, it is 
darned funny, but you needn’t have worried me so long, Polly, 
with playing the coy maiden. Now I know why he never said a 
word about me showing you the will. Give her a kiss, lad, give 
her a hearty kiss.’ 

Michael boldly kissed her. 

‘That’s right, that’s right, a good sounding smack. Now be 
off with you—two’s company, three’s none, I know. Off with you, 
and God bless you.’ 

Michael drew her out of the room and closed the door quickly, 
his father continuing to chuckle with gleeful satisfaction. Polly 
had yielded partly in confusion and partly because she knew all 
was done to please her guardian. Now she withdrew herself from 
Michael’s lingering arm. She was pallid and like one about to 
faint ; and she said agitatedly, 

‘Michael, what is this?’ 


CuaPTteR XXXI. 


BY THE BOWER. 


Or the two, Michael was perhaps the most agitated. Polly’s 
unexpected arrival had taken him by surprise. Then her object, 
so plainly declared, added distress to his surprise, for it pained him 
to think that she was willing to gratify her own curiosity at the 
risk of his father’s life, in the teeth of the Doctor’sorders. He did 
not reflect that she could not be so deeply impressed by these 
orders as he was, and that she had not heard them repeated so 
often. He had dared everything for her sake in the first instance, 
and in the second, for his father’s. It was strange that the parent 
should have only the second place ; but it was so. 

Michael had been cruelly tried during the last half-hour. It 
was necessary to save his father from the excitement which would 
certainly follow an explanation—an excitement which might prove 
fatal to him, and he was determined that Polly should not read the 
statement of the real position inserted in the last-made will. He 
had been abruptly brought face to face with a dilemma for which 
he was quite unprepared, and he had been obliged to act on 
the inspiration of the moment. In sheer desperation he had 
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played a part repugnant to every sentiment of his nature: and he 
had succeeded ! 

But now he was obliged to carry on the deception; he had to 
apologise to Polly for his strange conduct without being free to 
reveal all his motives to her. 

‘I beg your pardon, Polly; my father’s life was at stake, and I 
was compelled to act as I have done.’ Then his conscience gave 
him a twinge, and he added nervously, ‘I had other reasons, but 
there is no necessity to speak about them. I hope you will for- 
give me.’ 

She was still in a state of half-fright and half-indignation, 
strongly spiced with suspicion that he was keeping from her 
the most important point of all. 

‘ What are the other reasons ?’ 

‘We must not talk here, it will disturb dad. Take my arm 
till we pass the window. It will please him to see us so. You can 
withdraw it then.’ 

He thought she seemed to hesitate, and that was the unkindest 
cut of all. But she did not take away her arm although he felt 
that it rested coldly on his. As they were passing the window he 
looked iu, and nodded gaily to his father: and when they had 
passed, his countenance became again agitated. He was trying to 
make out how he might answer her questions satisfactorily without 
betraying his secret. The glow of sunlight which fell upon them 
made their mental storm of doubt and troublous forebodings seem 
t*e darker and more threatful. 

If he could only have said to her, ‘I love you so much that 
your ease of mind is more precious to me than any amount of 
money. I want you still to possess the fortune which you believe 
to be yours; but I know you would refuse to accept it at my 
hands. I believe that you have a right to it although you would 
say no, and the law, if appealed to, might say no. I could accept 
anything from your hands, because I love you so. But, my darling, 
my darling, I fear that you cannot knowingly accept this from me 
because you do not love me enough. Marry anybody you like, 
but leave me my secret happiness in knowing that I have done 
you a service.’ 

But he could not say that without appearing to take advan- 
tage of the position to plead his cause. If he had spoken thus, 
things might have gone differently ; but it was impossible to tell 
part of the story without telling the whole. 

* Don’t ask me what the other reasons are,’ he said, with sub- 
dued passion, as they walked under the shade of apple and cherry 
trees. ‘Is it not enough that whatever I have done has been for 
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my father’s sake—and yours? You know how he wishes us to be 
married. The idea haunts him day and night; he is never done 
talking of it, and even in his dreams he urges me to claim you. 
Polly, Polly, since you cannot love me, at least be my friend. I 
ask your forgiveness for all that I have said and done. There was 
no time for me to choose my words or actions, and I do love you, 
Polly—so much that I think I can be content with only your 
friendship. At least I would try.’ 

His half-suppressed emotion had more effect upon her than 
any outburst of passion could have had in her present mood. She 
had recovered from one state of agitation only to fall into another. 
She felt that she had been cruel to him in doubting him for a 
moment, and yet he was unkind, too, in denying her his confi- 
dence. The mystification continued; he had explained nothing, 
and she could not forget the manner in which the will had been 
burned. 

‘I know that you would do a great deal for my sake, and I do 
not feel that I deserve it. I do not feel that I could do nearly so 
much for you as I am sure you would do for me, and that is why 
—why ’—(faltering for the right phrase which would be clear 
without paining him)—‘ that is why I do not like you to suffer on 
my account.’ 

She spoke softly, almost as if she were appealing to him not 
to press her too far, lest in her friendship she should say more 
than she intended. His eyes brightened with hope. 

‘I am glad you believe so much of me, Polly; but why will 
you not believe more? If there were any sacrifice to make for 
your happiness that was in my power, I would make it, and would 
be happy, if you could only care enough for me to say that you 
were pleased and relieved, instead of saying that it vexed you.’ 

‘I didn’t say that, Michael,’ she replied awkwardly, as she was 
puzzling out the meaning of it all; ‘I did not say that, only I 
would rather not—’ 

She paused, and he with some bitterness completed the sen- 
tence. 

‘You would rather not be under any obligation to me. Very 
well, I do not wish you to feel obliged to me, or to grant me any 
favour as a matter of gratitude or payment. I wish you to be 
free to do what you think will give you most happiness. That is 
why I have acted as I have done.’ 

‘That is not what I mean, either. Why do you catch at my 
words and interpret them so badly? Your conduct has been 
queer ever since the failure of the bank. Of course you must feel 
put out; I know that, and have tried to make allowance for it. 
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But I have had information so strange and bewildering that I 
don’t know what to do or think. Why will you not help me by 
explaining exactly how matters stand ?’ 

For an instant Michael was tempted to take this course, no 
matter what the consequence might be. His fixed purpose to 
conceal his sacrifice, his pride, and his love—all combined to check 
the impulse. 

They had arrived at a dilapidated bower, over which the ivy 
had scrambled until it trailed on the ground; but through the 
ivy an obstinate rose-tree had forced its flowers, and they in the 
sunlight laughed at the lovely parasite. A curtain of ivy had 
fallen over the door-way, and the bower had not been used for 
many days. In the old time when Polly was a child and Michael 
a schoolboy, this bower had been their favourite resort, and in it 
they had often played at housekeeping. Now they had grown 
up; life had become serious to them, and there was no more play- 
ing at housekeeping. There was no woman about the place to 
take care of the bower, and it had been left to the overgrowth of 
the ivy and the rose-tree. 

They halted instinctively, but at the moment neither remem- 
bered the happy days they had spent there: was it long ago? Or 
was it only yesterday? At present, it might never have been at all. 

‘You must not ask, you must trust me,’ he said. 

‘Then you cannot trust me!’ she said, her clear eyes fixed 
upon him, wide open in wonder, and her suspicions returning. 

‘ Ay, in anything.’ 

‘You take a strange way of showing that you would. I have 
been placed in a very awkward position; I have been told that it 
is my money which has been lost, and when I ask you to tell me 
if this is true, you answer that I must trust you.’ 

‘Who said that you were the loser ?’ 

‘Mr. Walton told me.’ 

Michael felt as if he had been suddenly plunged into a well 
of ice. The spell of the ‘ golden silence’ always lays hold of the 
tongue of deep emotion ; passion speaks, for it is ephemeral; love 
and despair are reserved, for they are eternal. 

‘I have always told you that you have lost something,’ he said, 
with apparent calmness; ‘ we lose considerably, but not so much as 
to render assistance necessary. We can still go on comfortably 
enough, and I hope in time we shall recover all our losses. The 
exact amount of your loss and ours cannot be known until all the 
securities of the bank have been realised, but Mr. Patchett will 
render you an account as soon as possible. I hope this answer is 
sufficiently plain.’ 
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‘ Now, you are vexed with me again. I suppose the informa- 
tion Mr. Walton gave me was only obtained from some of those 
foolish rumours which are always sent about by idle people who 
take a pleasure in meddling with their neighbours’ private affairs. 
I am sorry, Michael, for having been so hasty. But why did you 
destroy that will?’ she added abruptly, a suspicion of something 
wrong still lingering in her mind. 

‘ My father destroyed it.’ 

‘Yes, but you handed it to him, and you did not tell him what 
it was.’ 

‘For the reason you have already heard—it was mere waste 
paper, and intended for the fire. The will which you read, and 
which my father has now locked up, is the right one. Is there 
anything more I can say?’ 

‘Why are you so pale? Why do you speak so bitterly? Is 
it not right that when such a story comes to my ears I should ask 
you for an explanation, since I dare not trouble Uncle Job?’ 

‘ Yes, quite right. Was I speaking bitterly ?—then it was in 
answer to my own thoughts rather than to you. I have told you 
the state of affairs as far as it can be told at present.’ 

He thought she was driving him too hard: he knew that she 
would never have acted in this way but for Walton’s influence: 
and, despite all his resolutions to be calm when he should learn 
that his rival had won the day, he could not help thinking that he 
deserved better treatment at her hands. 

She was unable to divine the complexity of thoughts, fears, 
and hopes which made him look so pale, and speak so bitterly; 
and so she said with some warmth: 

‘Yes, you have explained; but have you told me everything ?’ 

He seemed to shake himself free from some stupefying cloud, 
and he answered deliberately : 

‘No! I have not told you everything, but I have told you all 
that I desire you to know.’ 

‘Then I shall ask Mr. Walton to tell me the rest.’ 

‘And he will certainly do everything in his power to satisfy 
you,’ said Walton politely, as he halted in front of them. 

She could have bitten her tongue out, the moment the words 
were uttered, such a flash of pain passed over Michael’s face; and 
the inopportune arrival of Walton intensified her remorse. 
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CuarTeR XXXII. 


‘I WAS WAITING FOR YOU.’ 


‘I am sorry to interrupt your téte-d-téte, but I came to the con- 
clusion that you had forgotten that I was waiting for you, Miss 
Holt, and that you had started for home across the fields. But 
wishing to make sure that you had done so before driving back to 
the Meadow—for you know I couldn’t very well have gone home 
with your trap—lI at last drove up to the house. I was told that 
you had gone into the garden with the young master, and I 
followed on purpose to enliven your conversation with a little 
discord. Pardon my impatience; I see that my presence was 
unnecessary, and that my kindly intentions are quite thrown 
away. I have been waiting exactly two hours and ten minutes— 
a fair spell for one who has not the slightest pretension to any 
degree of Griselda’s special virtue.’ 

He spoke with his customary air of nonchalance, and, with 
some measure of amusement, he watched the two bewildered faces 
before him; he saw how Michael’s darkened, and how Polly’s 
passed through the phases of an April day. 

‘It is true, Mr. Walton, I had forgotten that you were waiting. 
Excuse me; the importance of the business we have had to discuss 
was the cause. I regret that you should have been put to so much 
inconvenience.’ 

‘Pray, don’t mention it—I am ready to do anything to oblige 
you. I dare say you have not concluded your business yet, and 
since I know you are still here, I shall retire and wait till to- 
morrow if you like.’ 

Polly could not decide whether he was sneering at her or 
making fun of her. She was angry with him. Michael spoke: 

‘Our business is finished, Mr. Walton. As you are aware, it 
is with you Miss Holt desires to speak now.’ 

He was so pale and calm that both Polly and Walton felt 
uncomfortable: the fact that she had come there secretly with 
Walton, that he had been waiting for her all this time, was like 
the last straw which broke the camel Hope’s back. Walton, 
however, was not one to be easily disturbed by anything: main 
force might press his cork-nature under water for a time, but it 
slipped through the fingers and was up again dancing on the 
surface as if nothing had happened. 

‘ Just so,’ he said coolly, ‘you were both too much engaged to 
notice me coming along, and I heard Miss Holt say that she 
intended to ask me something. I can only repeat that it will 
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afford me the greatest pleasure to give her any information I 
possess.’ 

Walton was able to make a fair guess at the position of 
affairs, and his present idea was to upset Michael by an audacious 
assumption of a perfectly confidential understanding with Polly. 
So far as Michael was concerned, he succeeded; but with Polly he 
did worse than fail—he roused in her a feeling of indignation. 
His levity at such a moment was contemptible ; his assumption of 
familiarity was irritating. This did not help Michael, for he 
appeared to be wickedly silent, giving her no aid in her honest 
attempt to read the riddle rightly. The two men, in fact, seemed 
to be pitted against her, each wishing her to believe what would 
suit his own purpose. The practical way in which she usually 
looked at things stood her in good stead now. She gathered up 
all her strength, and spoke with a fair appearance of business-like 
decision. 

‘You, Mr. Walton, tell me that I am almost, if not quite, 
ruined by the failure of the bank; you, Michael, tell me that my 
loss is not of much consequence. You cannot both be right—I 
want to know who is wrong.’ 

She looked straight at Michael, as if eager that he should 
speak first. He answered the look rather than the words: 

‘I have nothing further to say.’ 

She turned to Walton. 

‘Strange to say, so far as I can make out, we ave both right. 
I don’t know what Hazell may have told you, but if he denies that 
the money lost was yours, then . . . Well, then, he can arrange the 
matter with his father and his own conscience.’ 

‘Tell him that he is wrong, implored Polly. 

Michael was silent. 

‘Tell him that he is wrong,’ she cried again, passionately ; ‘if 
you have ever cared for me, tell him that he is mistaken—that you 
have not tried to deceive me. . . Oh, Michael, do speak!’ 

The man almost trembled: her dear eyes seemed to be full of 
love as she made the appeal; she seemed to be offering him a last 
chance of winning her. But he was affronted by being thus 
driven into a corner by Walton. The consciousness that he had 
done all in kindness to her made him the more keenly sensitive to 
the humiliation of the position, and the more stubborn in his 
resolve to say nothing. He had sacrificed his fortune for her, and 
if he had perpetrated a crime he could not have been worse abused. 
But she had conjured with the potent spell—‘if you ever cared 
for me!’ Had it been used when they were alone he would 
have told all, and given his reasons—perfectly sound and simple 
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ones, he was convinced—for acting as he had done. But Walton 
was there, and so Michael: 

‘Mr. Walton has told you that he is right and that I am right. 
He is most considerate; and as he has apparently come to a 
knowledge of our private affairs which I thought only my father, 
Mr. Patchett, and myself possessed, I leave him to give you the 
explanation with which he has professed his readiness to favour 
you. It will please him to do so, and it will relieve me. I did 
hope that you might never be troubled with the details of this un- 
fortunate business—or at least that you might not learn them 
until cireumstances had rendered you indifferent to them. But 
Mr. Walton is too clever for me. Whether he has acted an honest 
part in spying into my affairs and making use of his keyhole dis- 
coveries to my prejudice, you and he can decide for yourselves.’ 

That was the bitterest speech Michael had ever made, and his 
calmness added emphasis to it. Walton’s cheeks grew white when 
he was thus deliberately charged with spying and making keyhole 
discoveries. A hasty movement on his part was checked by Polly’s 
upraised hand. 

‘Then, it is true!’ she said excitedly ; ‘ you have deceived me— 
you told me a falsehood when you assured me that my loss was of 
small account ?’ 

‘I told you what is true,’ was the firm response, and there was 
a tender sadness in the tone, despite the harshness of the accusa- 
tion—most harsh coming from her lips and in Walton’s presence. 

‘Since Mr. Hazell will not satisfy me, I ask you, Mr. Walton, 
to give me a full explanation in his presence.’ 

‘I cannot give you a full explanation, and the matter is one 
requiring some more authentic information than can be given by 
an outsider. Hazell is telling you the truth, of course, but not all 
the truth. That is why his statement does not precisely agree 
with mine. He does not tell you why he is able to persist in say- 
ing that your loss is inconsiderable. The ¢f and all that follows it 
are omitted. He is, in fact, hiding his light under a bushel in 
order that it may shine forth with the more brilliance when the 
time comes.’ 

Walton calcula+ed rightly that the sneer would have the effect 
of making his rival more stubborn than ever, and he was glad of 
an opportunity to hit him back. 

Polly began to guess vaguely at what Michael was trying to 
do, and in her present mood she was not grateful; for she could 
only make out that, with mistaken kindness, he had endeavoured 
to keep her in ignorance of the extent :f her losses. She could 
not know that he had replaced her fortune with his own, leaving 
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himself comparatively poor that she might still be happy in the 
thought that she was well off, and free to choose her husband 
without being encumbered by any sense of obligation to him. 
Even if such a wild idea had entered her head, she would have felt 
sure that Job would have put a stop to such nonsense at once. 
She did not know how the old man’s love of money had been 
overcome by the greater love of his son ; how Michael had pleaded 
and argued until Job came to believe that the only way of achiev- 
ing the object dearest to him—the marriage—was by leaving 
Polly to imagine that she had lost little whilst they had lost 
nearly all; how Michael had proved to him—as he had proved 
to himself—that if the matter were taken into a court of law the 
trustee would be compelled to refund the money; and how every 
chance of winning Polly would be lost if any question of this kind 
should arise. She did not know how Job’s affection for her had 
made him ready to do anything which would spare her trouble, 
especially seeing that it made no difference, since when the two 
wedded it was of no consequence from which side the money came. 
Then, as the marriage was postponed from time to time, there was 
the slow but steady growth of suspicion in the old man’s mind that 
’ Michael was too soft to take care of himself, and that Walton, or 
some one like him, would carry off the prize in spite of all the 
care he had taken to carry out her father’s wishes and his own. 
Out of this fear rose the cry for Patchett and the new will in 
which he stated the whole case, believing that, when she clearly 
understood it, Polly would deal justly by Michael even if she 
should fail to take him for her husband. 

It was that will which Job had destroyed, his son having given 
it to him for a pipelight. 

She had no notion of the depth of torture to which he had 
subjected himself for her sake, and which the combination of pride, 
rejected love, and the fear of paining her, prevented him from re- 
vealing. But she saw that there was anguish in his face, whatever 
the cause, and she grasped bis arm kindly. 

‘Once more, Michael, will you not speak? I cannot believe 
that you would attempt to deceive me, and yet all that you are 
doing forces that horrible thought upon me.’ 

The touch thrilled through him. He was uncertain what to 
say; she misunderstood his hesitation, and gradually withdrew her 
hand. At that he felt like one who, drowning, has touched the 
side of a steep rock, but, being too exhausted to avail himself of its 
aid, slips slowly back into the deadly embrace of the turbulent 
waves. 

‘You will not speak! I shall go to Patchett, then. He can- 
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not refuse to explain my own affairs to me, and I am determined 
to learn all about them.’ 

‘ Patchett is the man,’ said Walton briskly ; ‘he will tell you 
the truth in this case, although he is a lawyer.’ 

‘As you please.’ (Michael was uncomfortably calm as he 
spoke.) ‘I have asked you to trust me; but since you find that 
impossible, 1 should say that Mr. Patchett would be the best per- 
son from whom you could seek advice.’ 

‘ You leave me no alternative. I want you to be clear about 
that, Michael. I am doing this because I see no other way of 
arriving at an understanding of what my position is in the strange 
hobble we have got into.’ 

She expected him even yet to save her the journey; but he 
only bowed as if in entire submission to her will; and through all 
her excitement she began to feel that she was doing him a wrong 
somehow, in spite of her exasperation at his obstinate reserve. If 
there was anything to tell, why could he not speak out? She did 
not make allowance for the evil effect of the presence of Walton. 
The latter spoke : 

‘Jim is ready. But before we start, Hazell, I would like you 
to know that my information came to me unsought, and was not 
obtained through any keyhole. I have used it to my advantage, 
certainly, and so would you have done.’ 

‘It is quite possible, sir, for we never know how we may act 
until we are driven to it. So long as Miss Holt approves of your 
way of dealing with this matter, I have no right and no desire to 
object.’ 

Polly had walked on, with quick and yet undecided steps. If 
she could only have spoken to Michael alone, she had no doubt 
that he would have made the whole difficulty plain to her; but he 
was annoyed about something, and would not give her a chance. 
She supposed it was jealousy that made him act so queerly, and 
woman-like, whilst she wished that he would not be jealous, she 
could not say that she was displeased at having made him so. 
Walton in this respect sunk in her esteem ; for he always appeared 
to be too self-assured to be capable of jealousy. In many ways, 
however, that might be the most convenient humour to find in a 
husband. 

But she was not satisfied with herself, and she was still less 
satisfied with Walton. She doubted the propriety of allowing 
him to drive her into the village, his horse in her wagonette, too, 
remembering the effect produced on the occasion when she had 
allowed him to drive her out of it. But she would not ask Michael 
to go with her ; and being in haste, it would have been folly to have 
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proposed to walk, whilst to ask Walton to do so would have been 
still more ridiculous. Besides, the time was not one in which she 
could allow herself to be guided by any squeamish propriety. She 
was therefore again committed to Walton’s care. 

Michael’s calm bearing seemed to render him the less approach- 
able. She was asking herself over and over again,‘ Was it a 
quarrel? would they ever make it up? Was she doing wrong? 
Was he right?’ and so on. His quiet politeness was more offensive 
to her than any reproaches he might have uttered could have been. 
He assisted her into the wagonette and said ‘Good day,’ as he 
would have done if she had been any ordinary visitor. He even 
shook hands with Walton, but in saying ‘Good-bye,’ there was a 
decision in the tone suggesting that he did not expect to see him 
there again. 

‘ Good-bye,’ said Walton, looking back as the horse started ; ‘I 
hope we shall all be in better humour when we meet next time.’ 

He gave Jim his head, and he went off at a fine pace—Walton 
chuckling even at that moment at the idea of how Michael must 
be envying him the possession of such a horse. Bones followed 
with his stump of a tail in the air like a flag of triumph. Ted 
_ had run out to make friends with him on his arrival, but, after a 
contemptuous sniff, Bones had sat down to wait for his master, 
paying no heed to the gambols of the lively terrier. Ted gave a 
parting bark, and then, seeing his master standing quite still, he 
sat up, begging him quite plainly to come in to dinner, which had 
been ready for some time. 

Michael watched them driving down the green lane, and his 
gaze remained fixed in the same direction long after they had 
disappeared. He noted that Polly had not once lifted her head 
to look back, although, as she was seated in the hind part of the 
vehicle, she might easily have done so. He saw Walton triumph- 
antly flourishing his whip, flicking leaves off the hedge or trees, 
and bending backward occasionally to say something to Polly. It 
was a small satisfaction to the man in his distress to observe that she 
appeared to pay no heed to her companion’s remarks. Still, she did 
not look back ; she did not give him any sign by which he could 
divine that she desired the rupture to be healed. 

Was it really all over, then, and so quietly? What had been 
said—what done? He did not think that he had been unduly 
stern, and his reticence was on her account. Still, when she laid 
so much stress upon it, why might he not have taken her quietly 
aside and told her everything? The answer flashed through his 
brain sharply— because Walton was there, and she had refused to 
trust him. 
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He did not go in to dinner; he sent a message to his father, 
and went into the stables, Ted following, and no doubt in his own 
way thinking there must be something the matter with the clock, 
since dinner was neglected. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


‘OUR DOUBTS ARE TRAITORS.’ 


MIcHAEL was mistaken; she had glanced back several times, 
but she could do that without raising her head. The sight of the 
sad, motionless figure watching her as she passed away from him 
—was it to be for ever ?—and the remembrance of the old man so 
near his end, who was crying to her to complete the hope of his life, 
made her heart ache. How fast the horse was going! how quickly 
Michael and the house had disappeared! She strained her eyes to 
catch glimpses of the farm buildings as she was being whirled 
along the road, as if she would never see them again. She did 
not reply to Walton’s observations, for she had not heard them. 

She had fallen into a dreamy, dazed condition of mind. It 
was all so strange. She had often quarrelled with Michael before, 
and they had parted in anger; but it was quite different just now, 
for they had parted in sorrow, as if reconciliation were impossible. 
And to what was it all due? To Walton in the first instance, it 
seemed ; to her own impetuosity in the second. She had read in 
legends of agreeable demons who had carried off silly damsels to 
destruction, having obtained power over them through their vanity 
or other weakness. In this half-dream Walton was the agreeable 
fiend, and Bones, trotting behind, with his black eye and grinning 
white teeth, was invested with all the qualities of an attendant 
imp ready to do the behest of his wicked master. 

She smiled at the fantasy, and looking up saw that they had 
entered the Earl’s Park, and Walton was driving so quietly now 
that the deer were scarcely disturbed; the greater nuinber of 
them did not observe the passers, a few turned timid eyes upon 
them, and one royal stag with antlers high in the air trotted off 
towards the dell, but leisurely, as if conscious of his immunity. 
The warmth of the afternoon sun rendered the shade of the dense 
foliage of the beeches, limes, and oaks which lined the avenue on 
either side, very grateful to the occupants of the wagonette. 

‘We may as well take it quietly here,’ said Walton, turning 
towards her, ‘so that you may have time to make up your mind as 
to what you are going todo. I thought you would like to come 
this way, as it is quieter than the high road.’ 
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‘ That was considerate, thank you. Iam afraid I have been 
very stupid during the last half-hour.’ 

‘You can’t help being upset, I know; but I hope you are not 
angry with me.’ 

He had restrained Jim’s pace to a walk. 

‘No, Mr. Walton, please do not think that. You did what 
you believed to be a service to me, and Iam obliged to you. I 
am only angry with myself for acting so hastily. I ought to have 
given Michael some warning that I was coming to ask him about 
the money. He meant kindly; be wanted te save me from worry, 
and I took him unfairly by surprise in pouncing upon him the way 
I did to-day. He asked me to trust him, too, and by-and-by he 
would explain everything ; but I was impatient and would not wait. 
Do you think you could forgive me if I treated you so badly ?’ 

‘Oh, J could forgive you anything; I doubt if Hazell could.’ 
Walton did not at all relish the way in which she was exaggerating 
her own offence and condoning Michael’s conduct ; and so he went 
on: ‘ He is the most stubborn mule of a fellow I ever came across. 
If there was anything to tell us which we did not already know, he 
could have told it, and saved the bother of applying to Patchett. 
If there was nothing, he could easily have said so.’ 

‘ But he said to me, Wait; he may have reasons—and if he has, 
I am sure they are kindly ones—for wishing to say nothing more at 
present.’ 

Walton pulled up the horse with a jerk; and the halt was 
made under the shadow of a broad-spreading cedar whose dark- 
green shelves formed a delightful roof, protecting those underneath 
from every ray of the sun. 

‘Then, why do you not wait? Why go on to Patchett when 
you still desire to believe that Hazell is acting rightly in this 
matter ? 

‘You said that he was right.’ 

‘ And so he was and is. The matter is quite simple, and I give 
him all credit for the good-nature which prompted him to take 
this course. He says you have lost nothing, because he believes 
that you will become his wife, and then his fortune will make up 
for yours. It is a trick; he knows that it is so, and that is why 
he is shy of speaking out ; that is why I said he had left out the 7. 
What he means is, that if you take him you will beallright. He 
persuades himself, I have not the least doubt, that under these 
conditions he is perfectly justified in saying that your losses are of 
small importance.’ 

It was very bewildering, and such a course of conduct would be 
very mean on Michael’s part. She could not believe him capable 
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of it; yet it was all so plausible, and Walton was evidently so 
straightforward in what he said and did, that the balance of proof 
certainly weighed in favour of his suggestion. It was natural 
enough that Michael should even regard their marriage as a com- 
plete settlement of the difficulty. She had never given him 
authority to hold her as engaged to him; he had never pretended 
to that position, although Job had all along insisted upon it. On 
her guardian's account, she had during the last few weeks made no 
deliberate protest against his continual cry for the marriage; and 
probably Michael thought that her submission in this respect meant 
more than she intended. And yet, did she not intend him to 
believe that by-and-by she would consent? She did not know: 
the recollection of him standing looking after her as his rival drove 
her away, made her sensible that parting with him would cost her 
more than she had hitherto imagined. 

‘ We had better go on now,’ she said after a long pause ; ‘ I must 
see Mr. Patchett.’ 

‘ We shall start at once, but, before we start, am I to have no 
word of hope? I do think you would have preferred to remain in 
your fool’s paradise, Polly, and that you are vexed with me for 
having roused you from it.’ 

‘No, you have done what was your duty if you think of me as 
a friend ; you have enabled me to discover my real position. I am 
grateful to you for that, although I am sorry that there should be 
occasion for it. I have a sincere feeling of friendship for you, Mr. 
Walton, and I speak as frankly as I can. If my friendship is of 
any value in your eyes, you will drive on at once without asking me 
to say more.’ 

Jim was off at a gallop almost before she had done speaking, 
and the trees flew past her like the changing figures in a rapidly 
turned kaleidoscope. Walton’s lips were tightly closed and his 
features hard set: if he had been driving for a wager he could not 
have given more attention to his horse. He was perfectly honest in 
his theory of Michael’s conduct; only, it had never dawned upon 
him that he could give up Polly and his fortune too. He had a 
very fair appreciation of human nature; such a sacrifice as that 
was a stage beyond his vision. 

As he helped Polly to descend at the lawyer’s door, he said 
hurriedly : 

‘In speaking to Patchett you may as well tell him that my 
information is derived from the copy of a letter of old Hodsoll’s. 
Patchett can see the copy, but I am unable to tell him whence it 
comes. My sister gave it to me to use as I pleased, but she refused 
to tell me under any circumstances where she got it.’ 
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Polly went into the office, where three young men were busily 
occupied with a sporting paper which was hastily thrown aside on 
her entrance, and they appeared to be so engrossed in copying 
sundry legal documents that she obtained no attention until she 
had spoken twice. Then she was informed that Mr. Patchett had 
gone to London, and would not return for two days; but if her 
business were of importance, perhaps she would confer with Mr. 
Lee. A brief message was sent through a speaking-tube—the 
young man performed the operation as impressively as possible— 
and she was conducted to the room of Mr. Patchett’s confidential 
clerk. Mr. Lee was in every respect the reverse of his principal. 
He was a little, thin man, of about thirty years, with dark hair, 
mild grey eyes, and white sunken cheeks, suggestive of consump- 
tion. He was particular in his dress, very subdued and thoughtful 
in his manner: he would have made an admirable undertaker, was 
the first impression produced by his appearance. 

He placed a chair for her, and then, resting his elbow on the 
arms of his own chair, the tips of his fingers met forming an arch, 
and he waited to learn her business. 

‘I shall not take up much of your time, Mr. Lee; I wished to 
ask Mr. Patchett to give me a statement of the amount which [ 
have lost by the failure of the County Bank.’ 

‘Certainly, Miss Holt, in a day or two you can have as correct 
a statement as we are able to give at present. Mr. Hazell was 
here a few minutes ago, and informed me that you would call; 
indeed, he seemed to think that you might have been here before 
him.’ 

‘Mr. Hazell!’ she exclaimed in blank astonishment. 

* Yes, I am surprised that you did not meet him: it is not more 
than ten minutes since he was here. He gave me the same 
instructions as you have given about the preparation of the accounts, 
and then-he wrote a private letter to Mr. Patchett which we are to 
send off by this evening’s post. I should mention that you are one 
of our clients to whose affairs Mr. Patchett gives his personal 
attention.’ 

‘Then you cannot explain to me how I am affected by the 
failure ?’ 

‘Iam sorry to be obliged to say I cannot in Mr. Patchett’s 
absence. But so far as I understand it, you are in a very fortunate 
position compared with that of many of our clients.’ 

‘Will you let me know when Mr. Patchett returns as soon as 
you can ?’ 

‘You would be certain to find him here at twelve o’clock on 
Friday. I shall make a memorandum that you are to call on that 
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day, and should there be any alteration in his plans I will inform 
ou.” 
, She thanked him, and Mr. Lee solemnly bowed her out. 

She had not gained much satisfaction so far, but she was struck 
by the information that Mr. Lee considered her fortunate compared 
with other clients, and that Michael had been there before her. He 
must have ridden hard to accomplish that, notwithstanding the 
delay in the Earl’s Park; and his doing so was a curious circumstance 
in itself; it suggested that he had some reason for desiring to fore- 
stall her interview with the lawyer. 

As they drove along she told Walton no more than that Patchett 
was from horhe, and she could not see him until Friday. But she 
was haunted all the way by thoughts of Michael’s strange conduct. 
She was more tired when she reached home than she had been by 
the hardest day’s work she had ever known. Consequently she did 
not see how pale and nervous Sarah was on their arrival. 

Walton had recovered from his chagrin at the answer he had 
received in the Park, but he excused himself from staying longer 
than was necessary to allow Jim to be taken out of the wagonette 
and the saddle put on. Sarah quickly went in search of some one 
to do this, and found young Carter in the rick-yard. Although 
she bade him hurry up to the house, she walked very slowly herself. 
Thus, Polly and Walton were alone in the parlour. 

‘I shall come on Saturday for your answer, Polly,’ he said ; 
‘ you will then have seen Patchett and you will have had a night 
to think over what he says. Surely then you will be able to make 
up your mind as to what you are to do.’ 

‘I will try,’ she answered weariedly, as she took off her hat, and 
abstractedly smoothed the edges of her hair with her fingers. ‘I 
am so put out by all that has happened since the morning that I 
am not able to think about anything just now.’ 

‘You want a rest; you will be all right in the morning. 
Don’t worry: whatever you have lost, you are not ruined, and, if you 
were, the Abbey can always afford bread and cheese.’ She was 
grateful for the genuine affection he displayed; she would have 
been pained by the consciousness of her own inability to requite it ; 
but in the prospect of bread and cheese and Walton Abbey the 
figure of Miss Walton appeared, and she almost smiled. 

‘ You are very kind, Mr. Walton, and you make me feel very 
ungracious ; for even if I could have thought of you as you wish me 
to do, I should say no, and refuse to see you again, should affairs 
prove to be as you represent them.’ 

‘ That is cruel.’ 

‘I mean to be grateful and kind.’ 
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‘We shall see all about it on Saturday,’ he said gaily, for there 
was a gentleness in her manner towards him she had never displayed 
before. 


She was glad to be left alone. She had laughed at Sarah for 
losing her appetite, and prayed that she might be saved from love 
if that were the effect of it; but her own time had come, and she 
could not eat, although she had tasted nothing since breakfast. 
She took a strong cup of tea, and, saying that she was so tired she 
must have a rest, went up to her own room. 

Seated by the window, her elbow resting on the ledge, and her 
cheek on her knuckles, she looked out vacantly, unconscious of the 
glories of the setting sun. By-and-by she took from her pocket 
the pipelight she had made for Uncle Job, and slowly unfolded it, 
pressing it out flat on the window ledge. That Walton had acted 
honestly there was no doubt ; that Michael had done so was beyond 
question ; then, how was it that such confusion should exist in their 
statements ? The scrap of paper under her hand might be the key 
to the puzzle. The writing was perfectly plain ; but the paper had 
been torn aslant, and not one sentence was complete. 
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She tried to smooth down the ragged edges and to make out 
the broken words, so that she might obtain some definite idea of 
what had been the meaning of this passage in the burnt will. 
That it had important reference to herself was quite clear, but 
what the reference was she was unable to comprehend further than 
that there was something in which her guardian expected her to 
do justice to Michael in the event of her not marrying him. 

Then, Michael was concealing something from her; and it was 
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something to which his father consented without approving of it, 
and only in the belief that the marriage would soon be an accom- 
plished fact. If she did not marry him, then Uncle Job wished 
her to know the particulars about some investment, so that she 
might be in a pusition to do justice to Michael. 

* How can I do that without knowing what is required of mé? 
He asks me to trust him ; why can he not trust me ?’ 

She could not find any answer to that very natural question ; and 
puzzling over those disjointed phrases, which plainly indicated a 
hidden calamity of some sort, she felt very sick and sore at heart. 
On Friday she would undoubtedly learn enough from Mr. Patchett 
to guide her ; ‘but in the mean while she was to suffer all the pangs 
of distress consequent upon knowing that there was a serious 
difficulty before her, the nature of which she could only vaguely 
imagine. Michael could have relieved her at once by only a few 
words, and he would not utter them. It was cruel of him: yet 
she was not indignant, for she knew that his purpose was to spare 
her pain, and she was sad in remembering the way they had 
parted. 


CHapteR XXXIV. 


ASKING PARDON. 


AccorDING to Michael’s view, there was nothing extraordinary 
in his conduct. As he watched her being driven away by Walton 
from the place which he had so long dreamed would be her home, 
he believed that Polly was lost to him. Her action showed that 
she preferred Walton’s guidance to his: it showed not only that 
she would not trust him, but that she distrusted him. Otherwise 
she would at least have asked him to go with her. Well, as she 
had made her choice, it could not matter how soon the mystery 
about the money was revealed, and the revelation would be a relief 
to him. The secret had become oppressive. He was almost 
sorry now that he had caused his father to burn the will containing 
the details of the transaction; but he wished her to believe that 
the action was spontaneous on his father’s part, and not the result 
of his arguments and resolute declaration that in any case the 
money would be restored to her. 

He had done no wrong to any one, unless it might be himself: 
all the legacies remained exactly as they were before: it was 
entirely out of his own fortune that Polly’s losses were to be 
recouped. He had contributed largely to the accumulation of 
Job’s store by the hard work of his brain and hands; the money 
which he gave to her had been set aside for him, and he had a 
right to deal with it as seemed best tohim, This course would 
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leave him poor, with the world to begin again, as his father 
said. 

‘I feel that this is right, dad, and I must do it, was always 
the answer ; ‘I have youth and strength, and I have no fear of the 
upshot. At any rate, I would rather give my last sixpence, and 
take my place in the field as an ordinary labourer, than that any- 
body should say Job Hazell had not dealt fairly by the girl who 
had been placed under his care.’ 

That always touched Job keenly; but even that would not 
have overcome his craving for the money, if it had not appeared to 
him that the marriage would make all safe for Michael. Then 
had come his terrible yearning to see the two wedded at once; 
oddly combined with his conviction that he was utterly ruined, and 
his eager desire to work that he might retrieve his losses. 

As these symptoms of rapidly failing powers appeared, Michael’s 
conscience was more and more sharply smitten by the thought of 
the exaggerations of which he had been guilty in order to persuade 
his father to adopt his plans, and especially by the concealment of 
his doubts as to the probability of Polly becoming his wife. He 
hoped that she would, and by that flattering unction he tried to 
-soothe his troubled conscience ; but he suffered terribly during the 
weeks which followed the failure of the bank and this day on which 
he had committed something very like a crime. True, she had 
aided him in the deception, and in so doing had fanned his hope 
into a flame, for he had not pressed her in any way; he had been 
even more reserved than usual, and she had not told him that he 
was wrong in presuming that her desire to humour Uncle Job had 
nothing to do with him. 

And now—? It was all over. There was no further necessity 
for considering what she might do out of gratitude, no further 
possibility that such a feeling could make her accept him when she 
wished to marry somebody else. She had decided, and it was now 
for him to act promptly, so that she might be spared unnecessary 
trouble and his father be as little disturbed as possible. Therefore 
he had saddled his mare and ridden fast to the village, taking the 
high road, and thus avoiding Polly and Walton, who had gone by 
the Park. Riding at full gallop, he could have distanced them 
even if they had not tarried on the way ; as it was, he had time to 
spare. 

Patchett being from home, he gave Mr. Lee directions for the 
preparation of accounts. The private letter to the former con- 
tained no higher treason than the assertion that the last-made will 
had been destroyed by his father in the presence of Miss Holt, and 
an earnest request that, as the direct evidence of his share in the 
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arrangement of the transfer of the money from his account to 
Polly’s had been removed, Mr. Patchett would say as little as he 
could about it to Miss Holt. He (Michael) wished her to believe 
that the action was entirely his father’s. At the same time, Miss 
Holt was to have all necessary information; his desire being 
simply that she might be secured from all loss without any sense 
of obligation to him. 

This task accomplished, he endeavoured to force his thoughts 
back to the common affairs of his daily life. He rode down to the 
station to enquire about the arrival of a wagon-load of guano and 
a new reaping machine which, according to the invoices, were due 
that afternoon. Here he was detained for half-an-hour, and a 
second time escaped an encounter with Polly and Walton. 

On reaching home, Jane Darby, who had been watching for 
him with much anxiety, told him that ‘ Master was queerer nor he 
had ever been yet,’ 

‘In what way, Jane ?’ 

‘It’s every way. He won't eat nothing, and he’s been a-calling 
for you and for Polly all afternoon since you went out. He won’t 
smoke almost, though he’s tried it. Hadn't you best send to the 
Meadow, for I don’t believe anything’ll quiet him, barrin’ seeing 
you and she together.’ 

There were tears in the woman’s eyes, and Jane Darby was not 
much given to the display of emotion. She waited on the 
threshold when Michael went into the room, and she heard all 
that passed. 

Michael found his father feverishly taking up and laying down 
his letters and other papers. The dinner-plates were standing un- 
touched at the. other end of the table, for Job would only allow 
the cloth to be spread on one half of it, in order that his desk and 
papers should remain undisturbed. His eyes were sunken, and 
there was a peculiar dazed expression in them which the son 
feared although he did not understand. 

‘That’s you, Michael, lad; finished the home field, I suppose 
—eh? That new machine’s a good un. Told you it was the thing 
to have—reaping and tedding all in one; capital, eh? ... Where’s 
Polly? You went out with her a minute ago, didn’t you? Ah, 
and I saw you linking along past the window. Lucky chap! A 
fine wench—and itll be all right about the money. She took it 
quiet, didn’t she? Of course, because it makes no difference to her 
or you either when you’re married. Where is she?’ 

‘ She’ll be here before long, dad—what are you looking for ?’ 

The old man’s hands continued nervously the work of lifting 
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and laying down the papers, every movement more feeble than 
the one before. 

‘ It’s dark, ain’t it? Light the lamp.’ 

*T’ll fetch it, dad.’ 

He went out hurriedly. He told the weeping Darby to get 
the lamp, and then he went in search of two messengers; one 
man was sent off on the mare to ask the Doctor to come at once, 
and another was despatched with the dogcart to the Meadow. He 
helped to saddle the mare, and to harness the horse in the dog- 
cart. Then he wrote in pencil on the inside of an old envelope, 
‘ Please come with the bearer. My father is calling for you. He 
is dangerously ill.’ 

This occupied almost a quarter of an hour, and when he re- 
entered the room the lamp was burning at full blaze, although it 
was still daylight, and Darby was holding it up as if to permit 
Job to see the characters on the paper which he held in his hands. 
The desk was open, its contents tossed about as if in a hasty 
search for something ; and the hands with the paper had dropped 
upon the old man’s knees. 

The paper was the will, and it was the last page which Job had 
been reading when his head drooped and his last breath was 
drawn. 

Michael understood it all; and it was only a whisper, but so 
full of agony : 

‘God forgive me! I have killed him.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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